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(<The following letter was designed for our last 
paper, but did not arrive in time: 
Editorial Correspondence. 


Proposed closing of the Exhibition—Disposal of the Ar- 
ticles—American Museum in London—Harvest in 
England—Embarassment of Farmers—Corn Laws 
and Free Trade—American Produce Markets. 


Lonpon, Aug. 25, 1851. 


Mr. Harris: The ruling powers have decreed that 
the great Exhibition shall close on the 11th of Octo- 
ber, and on the 15th a grand final meeting of the Com- 
missioners and exhibitors is to take place. The list 
of the prize medals awarded will not be announced 
till about the close. Only a portion of the prizes on 
agricultural implements have been published. The 
number of visitors at the crystal palace for the past 
week has been from 30,000 to 50,000—showing some 
decline—still, the crowds of strangers in London show 
no abatement. New arrivals of articles for the exhi- 
bition have continued until near the present time, es- 
pecially for the American department, which is now 
much better filled than formerly. Of course the arti- 
cles sent latterly are mostly such as can be sold here 
with advantage at the close, such as light carriages, 
plows, clocks, churns, &c. 

The interest excited among English farmers by the 
operation of the Reaping machines, and the exploits 
of Mr. Hobbs with his bank and safety locks, has cre- 
ated a very favorable impression on the public mindin 
regard to American inventions at the exhibition. 
Even the Yankee plows, which were so much sneered 
at for their rude and simple structure in comparison 
with the English, were found on public trial to work 
so well, (on most soils,) with so light draught, and to 
cost so little, that quite a large number have been 

urchased or ordered by English and French farmers. 
Had our implement makers and other mechanics gen- 
erally, who sent articles to the exhibition, been pre- 
sent themselves, or sent an agent to explain and de- 
monstrate the advantages of their articles, and te- 
ceive orders for them, a large amount of sales would 
have been effected. As it is, many valuable inven- 
tions and improvements are entirely overlooked by the 
spectators and by the judges, from the want of com- 
petent persons to exhibit them. The American com 
missioner and bis assistants have done all they could to 
remedy this evil, but it was impossible for them to at- 
tend to one-half of the cases where personal attem 
tion was desirable. 





The sale or disposal of the articles in the exhibp 
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tion, is a matter that now demands the attention of 
the exhibitors; as itis necessary that they should be 
speedily removed after the close. Articles of general 
use, and such as can be readily sold, may be speedily 
disposed of by auction or otherwise, under the direc- 
tion of the American Commissioner, and the proceeds 
forwarded to the owners, if 80 desired; but it is ne- 
cessary that instructions should be sent for this pur- 
pose. Such articles as are intended to be returned to 
the owners in America, will probably be forwarded in 
some way free of expense to New York. But there 
are many articles which the owners would not care to 
have sold nor returned, poe they could be deposi- 
ted in some suitable place in London. These are, 
models of inventions, specimens of manufacture, ag- 
ricultural products, minerals, &c., &c. Of these, 
enough could be had to form an American museum of 
the most interesting kind, and which would be greatly 
useful in making our country known abroad, if some 
gentlemen of wealth and public spirit, like our excel- 
lent minister in London, would furnish room for the 
purpose, and a little aid in arranging and fitting up, 
&c. We throw out this suggestion for the pore St 
tion of the American exhibitors and commissioners, 
and hope they may adopt it, or devise a better plan. 
This subject did not occur to our mind till we were on 
the point of leaving London, so that we could not 
confer with any of them on the subject. Perhaps 
they may have already resolved upon adopting a simi- 
lar project. Letters in regard to articles in Rudiner- 
ican departinent, should be addressed to N. S. Dodge, 
Esq., U. 8. Commissioner Exhibition, Hyde Park, 
London. 

Birmingham, Aug. 28.—The harvest in most parts 
of England is now nearly completed. The grain 
crops are acknowledged to be a full average yield, and 
have been mostly secured in good order; though show- 
ery weather has of late occurred which may do some 
damage to the crops not yet secured in the west and 
north part of the kingdom. All fears about serious 
injury to the potato crop have now disappeared; and 
the only cause of complaint among farmers now, is, 
that Providence has been too bountiful to the world, 
and consequently bread is so cheap and abundant that 
seape of grain are too low to repay them for their la- 

or with present rates of rent and taxes. And true 
enough, several of them have shown us by facts and 
figures, that their situation at present is indeed de- 
plorable, and in all probability not a few good tenant 
farmers will soon become bankrupt, unless their ex- 
penses are greatly reduced, or the prices of farm pro- 
ducts advanced. 

What can be done for the relief of British farm- 
ers in their present embarassments, is one of the dif- 
ficult questions for English landlords and English le- 

lators to decide. For our own part, we should look 

t to the landlords for a reduction of rents, then to 
the Government for a reduction of taxes. But we 
find the majority of farmers at present looking first to 
the Government, and asking for protection in the 
shape of a re-enactment of the corn laws! At several 
meetings of farmers’ clubs, this subject has been 
warmly discussed of late; also in the agricultural pa- 
pers; and from the tone of the remarks, it is evident 
that the farmers. of England are at present flattering 
themselves with the hope that a reaction is taking 
in the public mind in favor of a return to the 
igh tariff system. Indeed, they confidently announce 
the opinion that if a general election should take 
place the coming fall or winter, a majority of protec- 
tionists would Lz elected to Parliament. But we have 
not found a single intelligent and disinterested person 
who is at all of this opinion, and we believe a vast 
majority of the people scout tho idea of a return of 











the corn law system as absurd and impossible. 


I have just spent a day in visiting a few of the lar- 
est manufacturing establishments in Birmingham. 
his city, as is well known, is noted for its manufac- 

ture of glass, iron, brass, copper, bronze, silver, plated 
ware, papier machie, &c. These wares make a 
splendid display in the great exhibition at London, and 
large quantities are exported to the United States.— 
Infeed, several of the manufagturers told me that our 
country was the best customer of Birmingham. On 
my asking their opinion in regard to the probability 
of any return to the system of protective duties to 
benefit the farmers of England, thay all declared the 
thing was impossible; and for their part they were 
soon expecting to see the free trade policy more fully 
carried out in England and in other countries. Thus 
we see how differently men’s interests will lead them 
to view things. The present condition of the farm- 
ers of England, and their burdens and embarassments, 
will form the subject of a subsequent article in this 
paper. We may also take occasion to offer a few 
suggestions in answer to numerous inquiries which 
were propounded to us in regard to the emigration of 
English farmers to America—as this is a subject which 
very naturally occupies’ a prominent place in the 
minds of a large number at the present time. 

Liverpool, Aug. 30.—Here we find ourselves again 
at the place where our pleasant ramblings and obser- 
vations in this, our fatherland, commenced; and hav- 
ing spent a day in looking once more at the wonders 
of commerce and navigation as here Sapleyed, we are 
prepared to bid good bye to England, and depart for 
our own beloved country and home. Our gallant 
steam ship “ Viagara,” will fire her departing gun at 
noon to-day, and we trust will bear us safely and 
swiftly to her haven at New York. 

The American Produce Trade in this city has been 
more than usually brisk for a week or two past, tho’ 
without any improvement in prices, except of cotton, 
which has advanced, with large sales. The importa- 
tion of flour from United States has been very large 
during the past week, re to near 75,000 bar- 
rels, besides wheat and corn. his is not. owing to 
any improvement in prices here, but the low prices at 
New York, and cheap rates of freight. It is true, 
however, that the imports of flour from France and 
other parts of Europe, have of late been less than 
usual, so that these supplies from America are meet 
ing ready sale at remunerating a low) prices. 
Beef, pork and bacon, are in steady but limited de- 
mand, as usual at this season. Lard is wanted at an 
advance in price. Cheese is dull, and complaint is 
made of the bad condition of recent lots from Amer 
ica. ; M. B. B. 


> 


National AGRICULTURAL AssoctaTion.—From & 
communication which appeared in the National Intel- 
ligencer, over the signature of Daniel Lee, of the ag- 
ricultural department of the Patent Office, it appears 
that an effort isin progress, with every prospect of 
success, to organize a National Agricultural Society, 
by the union of all State and other agricultural socie- 
ties under a general head. He says that the national 
exhibitions wih doubtless be held in the Metropolis; 
and that if the friends of rural ‘science and improve- 
ment at the south will unite with those of the middle, 
northern, and western States, he has reason to believe 
from some correspondence on the subject, that such @ 
society may be organized on a permanent basis.— 
Wash. Republic. 





GoosEBERrRies.—Fourteen bhds. goosebernies 
entered at the Boston Custom House on S2 ot 
30th Aug., imported in the ship Hampton, from 
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Hezlep’s Durham Farm Cheese Factory. 


The Western Reserve, particularly the northeast 
portion of it, has been designated, and not inappro- 
priately, “ Cheesdom,” and yet many in our midst, and 
comparatively few at a distance, have a correct idea 
in regard to the extent and productiveness of the Re- 
serve daries. The business has mainly grown up ina 
few years, and the adaptation of our soil to grazing, 
has made it profitable; more so, undoubtedly, than any 
other crop. ‘“ Western Reserve cheese,” is now as 
famous in the markets of the world, as the “ Goshen,” 
though we regret to say that the cupidity of traders 
hong ath prompted shipments of the article be- 
fore it was fit for market, and the reputation of manu- 
facturers has materially suffered in consequence. 

This establishment is located at Gustavus, Trum- 
bull county, Ohio, is owned by George Hezlep, Esq., 
a man noted for enterprise and indomitable persever- 
ance, and is now undoubtedly the largest as well as 
the most celebrated at the marts of trade in the world. 
Here the milk from some 2500 cows is converted into 
the best article of cheese, with a degree of system 
and neatness that it would be hard to excel. 

The formers in the neighborhood, to the distance of 
six or seven miles round, contract to furnish the pro- 
prietor with all the curd they can prepare during a 

iven season of the pear. The curd is run up, under 
Grections from the manufacturers, at the farm house 
each morning, and each parcel placed in a sack by it- 
self, marked. Itis then saaed in a covered wagon 
that passes through the neepneeboos every day and 
collects all on the road, and conveyed to the factory, 
where it is weighed, and the process of converting into 
cheese immediately commences. This factory cm- 
loys eight teams. (Some of the farmers prefer ma- 
ing cheese in the family, and will not sell their curd.) 
rom the curd collected as above, this factory makes 
daily about 300 cheeses, or a nett weight of about 5,- 
000 pounds. The process of manufacture is as fol- 
lows: The curd, after being weighed, is passed thro’ a 
slicer, which wy rapidly cuts it into thin slices; then 
passes into the double curd cooking apparatus, thence 
through the grinder, (an apparatus that works not un- 
like some of the threshing machines, though it cuts 
the curd into small particles, instead of mashing it,) 
and is salted in passing through, with pure ground 
Turk’s Island salt; then it goes to the presses; from 
the presses it is sacked, and steeped in a boiling prep- 
aration, and again placed in the presses to remain 24 
hours. The machine for sacking is an ingenious ap- 
paratus, by which about 240 cheeses may be sacked in 
an hour. All of the above machinery is of the most 
approved construction, was invented by the proprietor 
and Mr. U. Bushnell, former superintendent of this 
establishment, and is mow used generally by other 
factories in this section of country. 

After the second pressing, the cheeses are placed on 

elves arranged in tiers in the warehouses, of which 
this factory has two, filled from floor to roof, one 20 by 
40, and the other 35 by 70 feet. The number now 
on hand amounts to about 35,000; nett weight, 250 
‘ons; and Mr. Hezlep estimates this year’s manufac- 
ture and shipments will amount to 750,000 Ibs., or 375 
tons. This cheese finds a ready sale at high prices in 
all parts of America, and is also shipped to the West 
Indies, China and California. They are made to suit 
different markets and climates—the difference being 
only in size—otherwise they are designed to be exact- 
beg Four sizes are made here: 6}, 8, 10 and 12 


In addition to the above descriptions, the pine-apple 
cheese is here made of a quality equal to the Re 
Prvonese: and will keep as well. This is a great de- 


grace the table than to please the palate. 
epicure can procure those that will do both. 

Last year the proprietor sold $5,000 worth to the 
Ashtabula California Company, which was shipped 
around the Cape, and sold in the land of gold with de- 
cided profit to the shippers. This simple fact goes to 
prove that the process of curing is complete, and that 
there is little danger from being damaged, as is too 
often the case, 

Mr. Hezlep kindly permitted us to examine returns 
of sales of his cheese made during the heat of sum- 
mer, and every one of them was favorable, the price 
ranging from 9 to 12 cents. This high price is reali- 
zed not only from the rich flavor of the commodity, 
but because they will keep, and dealers know there is 
no danger of their rotting on their hands. 

From Mr. H.’s voluminous correspondence from all 
the great marts of the country, we are permitted to 
make the following extracts. We desired the privil- 
ege in order to show the character of the cheese 
abroad. 


Extracts of a letter from St. Louis, dated June 9, 
1851: 


“ Notwithstanding cur market has been flooded with cheeee, cal- 
led Englieh dairy, ot various brands. yours has been held by us at 
steady rates, and has been sold at the top of the market. 

We have frequently sold it to those who have taken it over the 
plains to California, and have conversed with men who have seenand 
used it both in Santa Fe and California, in a perfect state of preser- 


vation. We do not hesitate to guarantee that it will stand the test of 
any climate.” 


Extract of a letter from Baltimore, dated July 12, 
1851: 


Now the 


“ Yours of the 30th, du'y reached us, and your cheese has arrived 
in prime order, and selling at 10@11 cents.” 

We have thus endeavored to give our readers a faith- 
ful description of an establishment that is doing much 
to raise the credit of Western Reserve cheese—that 
reflects high credit to the enterprising proprietor, and 
is valuable to the rich, flourishing and enlightened 
township in which it is located. 

It will pay the expenses of a long journey to visit 
this establishment; and the affability of our friend 
Hezlep makes the visitor perfectly contented while he 
stays. 

The workmen employed, of whom there are 28 men 
and women, are intelligent and affable, as well as in- 
dustrious. 

The thrift that pervades the country around, is the 
best possible indication that the establishment is a 
source of profit to the neighboring farmers, as well as 
to the proprietor.— W. R. Chron. 





Crops and Markets. 


Crops everywhere promise to be very abundant.— 
On the upper lakes some complaints have been made 
by grain growers, but this is an exception to the uni- 
versal abundance and good quality of the cereal pro- 
duct. How far the large crop now coming in can be 
turned to a profitable account, is a question yet to be 
solved. The price of breadstuffs, just now, in Eng- 
land, would hardly seem to warrant further shipments; 
but the consumption there has been greatly increased 
from two causes—the prosperity of the manufacturing 
interests, and the low prices which have ruled through- 
out the year. Whatever the crop on herown soilmay | 
be, Britain must purchase largely elsewhere, and it 
seems fair to suppose that this supply may be furnish- 
ed from our country. The rest of Europe have al- 
ready drained their granaries, and their own harvests 
will not give them any material surplus. There is a 
prospect, it is true, that prices will rule low; but jin 
the absence of speculation, the farmer will realize a 
greater portion of it than has been awarded to him in 
the past, and may hope for a steady market.—Hunt’s 





Heretofore, they have been made more to 
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Wheat in Ashtabula County---H. Cheney’s Ex- 
periment. 


The soil sown by me is a strong loam, such as is 
common south of the south ridge on the rolling lands 
—stony somewhat—gravelly in some measure—lying 
high in the centre of the lot, and declining steeply on 
the northern and southern slopes. 

Such is the soil and situation of my wheat lot, which 
last fall I concluded to sow on one plowing. It had 
lain to clover pasture three years, and when the plow- 
ihg commenced, the utter dryness of the soil made 
the work a very serious matter. Some parts of the 
lot lay several weeks before sowing, and some but a 
few days. The depth gained was uniformly about 
eight inches, and in the last days of August one hun- 
dred and thirty bushels of air slacked lime (carbonate 
of lime) was spread over the plowed ground as far as 
it would go, which was more than half of it. All was 
now ready for seeding, but I now persuaded myself to 
cross-plow between three and four acres, which has 
repaid the extra labor by bearing a crop very inferior 





to the portion let alone. 

The kinds of wheat sown were the Chicago and the 
Soules; five acres, eighty-four hundredths of the lat- 
ter, the balance Chicago. My experiment has settled 
the fact of the superiority of the Soules variety. Both 
kinds came forward well, and were very little affected 
by the winter. There is about an acre of orchard on 
the north slope and summit near the west line of the 
lot, and this must be taken as orchard wheat—not al- 
ways the heaviest. Some patches here and there also 
suffered by the attacks of the worm. 

The whole piece was remarkably stout as to straw, 
and the storms which occurred just at harvest laid a 
great deal flat enough, and the sickle had to do the 
work of the cradle. However, the whole was got to 
the barn in excellent order, and was there immediate- 
ly threshed out. ‘The méasurement of the whole and 
of the separate varieties, has been roughly done—the 
grain shovelled into the bushel basket—a large one— 
but the account stands for the fourteen acres fifty- 
eight one hundredths, thus: 

Whole quantity of wheat cleaned up 

Soules wheat on 5 and 84-100 acres 

One acre Soules wheat accurately surveyed, pro- 
duced sixty-four dozen of sheaves, which separately 
threshed and cleaned up, made fifty-six quarts per do- 
zen sheaves, or at the rate of fifty-six bushels eigh- 
teen quarts on the acre. This superiority of the 
Soules wheat was uniform, and it shows how very im- 
portant the choice of the kind of wheat we now sow 
is. The Chicago was as stout as it could stand, the 
heads were long and apparently well filled, the ker- 
nels large; yet when it is brought to the threshing 
machine it falls immeasurably behind the Soules in 
every desirable quality, and decidedly so in quantity. 
My nine acres of Chicago fell short sixty bushels of 
(~ yield of the Soules on less than six acres.—Ash. 

el. 


540 bushels. 
300 





Hogs in Kentucky. 

We addressed a letter recently to a gentleman who 
has been traveling through Kentucky, and has visited 
perhaps every county in the State, relative to the sup- 
ply of hogs and the prospect of the grain and other 
crops, to which we have received a reply. He says 


the number of hogs in Kentucky this season is about 
the same as last, but they will be much heavier, and 
will consequently yield an excess of both meat and 
lard. Feeders are anticipating fire prices, and corn 
being plenty, and comparatively cheap, the hegs will 
be made as heavy as possible. For stock hogs, $3.50 
per 100 lbs. was paid in Madison county, and $3.25 
was paid for fat hogs for delivery.—Cin. Price Cur. 


Wool Growing in Virginia. 

At the present time, when the attention of the peo. 
ple of our northern States is turned to Virginia, as of- 
fering a fine field for investment in her lands for agri- 
cultural, mining and manufacturing purposes, it may 
not be amiss to point out the many advantages pos. 
sessed by a very large portion of the State for the 
wool growing business. This subject has been brought 


to my mind by seeing the fact stated, in many news. ° 


papers, that, out of 100 parcels of wool collected by 
an extensive wool dealer a the north, from various 
parts of the United States, for exhibition at the 
World’s Fair, the palm was awarded to a parcel grown 
by Messrs. Patterson, on their sheep grounds, in Bed- 
ford county, Virginia. 

The whole tier of Piedmont counties, immediately 
under the Blue Ridge, from the Potomac river to the 
North Carolina line, namely, Fauquier, Orange, Al. 
bemarl, Bedford, Patrick and all intermediate coun. 
ties, have been fully “proved by a few northern wool 
growers settled in them, to be most admirably adopt. 
ed to this business—the most suitable grasses for 
sheep grow finely. Diseases incident to this animal 
are of seldom occurrence, and the wolf, that deadly 
foe to the sheep, is rarely ever seen. Franklin, Her- 
ry and Patrick, the least opened of this range of 
counties, contain very few if any wolves. These 
three counties offer, on account of the low price of 
land and the absence of all ravenous wild animals,a 
great opening for sheep ing. Large tracts of u- 
cleared land are to be had there on mountains and hill 
sides, for perhaps less than 50 cents per acre, which, 
if partially cleared of its undergrowth, (that the rays 
of the sun might strike the earth,) would put forth 
grass spontaneously, and make excellent ranges for 
sheep.—Richmond W hig. 

The King of Plows, again. 

Eps. O. Cutt.: The plow that I received from your 
office in May, sent by T. Wilmington, of Troy, came 
too late for me to give it a fair trial at the time; but 
if the truth must pop, it is just the plow that I have 
been wanting this a time. I had a small field, 
the soil a beech ridge that was liberally covered with 
long manure—this I turned under, in good style, ten 
inches deep, with three horses. Then took it on 4 
field of second bottom, that had a heavy growth of 
broom corn stalks, that were grown on it last year. 
Those stocks were rolled down in May; went to plow- 
ing the first of July, when we found a heavy growth 
of vegetation that was interlocked with these stalks, 
so much so that the surface could seldom be seen; but 
this plow turned all under in the best manner; seldom 
choked, after I fastened a six inch board on the top of 
the mould board to prevent the stalks from rising over 
the mould board, which would then lap around the 
sheath. No other plow in use could hayggrawn a 
furrow one rod long, on that field. You will therefore 
have the goodness to inform Mr. Wilmington that! 
will cheerfully comply with the proposition I made to 
the mechanics of the United States. 

Yours, respectfully, 


Van’s Valley, Delaware county. 


“Maxtne Hay.”—We learn from the Columbia 
(S. C.) Carolinian and Telegraph, a fact which 's 
chronicled not only as citenadins » but as the firs 
event of the kind, viz: that a citizen of South Caroli- 
na has actually made a lot of baled hay. The Caro 
linian says it will be a proud day for South Carolint 
when the enterprise of her citizens will cause rd 
intercourse in hay. Without subscribing to the a 
of non-intercourse, we think that, if South Caro : 
would make more hay and less fuss, she would bette 





G. Vanpory. 








subserve her own interests.— Wash. Republic. 
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Shade and Ornamental Trees. 





The season for beautifying the Homestead by the 
introduction of trees and shrubs, is at hand; and we 
wish to stir up our Rural friends in these desirable 
improvements. We commend the following from a 

_well known writer, which we find in the Western 
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‘ Horticultural Review: 
8 “THE NEGLECTED “AMERICAN PLANTS.” 
‘ Every American Botanist must feel grateful to the 
n Editors and correspondents of the Horticulturist and 
i Review, for their patriotic advocacy of our beautiful 
native plants. - 
ly The writer of this has resided most of his life on 
he the very borders of civilization and cultivation, and 
i. has observed our native species, in all their natural 
n glory, and has seen many of them taught to bow to 
| the genius of culture, and forget the habits of their 
pt age savage life. 
for o far as I have observed, our trees are more easily 
nal domesticated than our herbaceous plants—there is lit- 
aly tle difficulty, however, in causing either to flourish in 
ao the lawn or garden, if due ‘attention is paid to their 
af natural habits at the time of their first removal from 
“a the forest—and the first consideration is snap. 
dy There is generally considerable loss in removing 
8 8 native trees a long distance from the woods to the 
kil nursery—though te’ little in removing them from the 
} i nursery to their final destination. 
uc, We have found the first difficulty arise from two 
sa causes principally: first, the selection of large trees 
= f with small roots, and, secondly, those grown in the 
teal shade; and it is often very difficult for the nursery- 
man to procure plenty of trees grown in the light; but 
the amateur can always get enough for his purpose on 
yout the borders of woodlands, or along the roadside, or riv- 
ioe er bank; and then he can remove large specimens of 
» but trees with balls of earth and herbaceous plants with 
hin the entire sod, or turf, in which he finds them. Nur- 
fel, serymen will always find it much cheaper to collect 
with eeds of trees, in order to procure a stock; and in 
e, ten planting seeds, they must take a leaf from the book 
:on a of nature again, if they would avoid failure. Few 
‘th of wild seeds will bear much drying, and many positively 
year. require almost immediate planting, in leaf mold and 
plow sand, with a little of the shade and “ mulching” that 
wath nature ordinarily gives them, as protection from win- 
talks, ‘er transitions and summer scorchings. 
on; bot We have about forty species of American trees 
seldom sowing together in the same prairie soil, and all ap- 
top of well contented; under the shade of these, and a 
ng ove Pe European species, we have a goodly share of na- 
snd the ve herbaceous perennials, and now and then an an- 
1a good tual o biennial—and one of the handsomest of these 
erefote is the little Cottinsia verna. This plant, like others, 
- that I “int itself, but it must have some shade, and be kept 
made to ar of grass, 
tn.” General, trees and shrubs feel less the loss of 
pos r natural soil and shade, than herbaceous plants, 
they may be more sensitive to changes of cli- 
the & the same half acre of dry prairie, I have 
‘olumbis Te a ee from the swamps—the rich deep woods 
which is a and sandy barrens. But the plants that nat- 
the first Y consort with these,are not always happy, when 


| attempt to cultivate them without their natural con- 
ts. For example: I ss found the splendid 

, SPECTABILE, very impatient; and our rich 
satin has tively refused to bloom out of its poor 
; both these plants are very abundant 


plants; but the vernal species which we most admire, 
are principally from the forest or woodland border.— 
Of these I may mention as mostly easy of introduv- 
tion and requiring little care, the Hepetico, Claytonia, 
Sanguinaria, Anemone, Dicentra, Erigenium, Pul- 
monaria, Polemonium, Phlox, Trillium, ecatheon, 
ete., etc. 

Except some species of vernal Phlox and the De- 
catheon, these are all out of flower now, (last of May,) 
but a partially shaded border of the Dodecatheon is 
next to one of Tulips, of all shades of color, from 
pure white to bright pink rose and purple. I have 
never seen a scarlet flowered plant of this genus, 
though my venerable friend, David Thomas, writes me 
that a gentleman of your State informed him that one 
had been found in Ohio. This elegant plant will suc- 
ceed in the open border, but the scape, peduncles and 
petals, are shorter and coarser, and the colors less 
delicate than when shaded. 

In making selections from our native trees and 
shrubs, one can not go amiss, as there are very few of 
them that do not surpass foreign species in some par- 
ticular. But except our most grand and graceful 
Maples, Elms, etc., and some small ones, very com- 
mon, and more beautiful than abundant, like “ Red- 
bud,” (Cercis,) Coffee tree, Buckeye, Sassafras and 
others, I would advise the amateurs to apply to the 
nurserymen when convenient. 

The indispensable Magnolias, and the formal but 
most desirable Liraodendron, and others, with deep 
tap roots, may cause disappointment when taken from 
the woods, and are, fortunately, very plentiful in the 
nurseries. The same may be said of all native ever- 

eens, 

Of all our American trees, our evergreens have the 
most cause to complain of the bad taste and unpar- 
donable neglect of our -arboriculturists. We are of- 
ten as much amused as gratified by the remarks of 
some of our visitors when viewing our collection of 
American plants. “This is really beautiful—I never 
saw anything so rich, so delicate—what is it? have 
you more of it?” and when told it is a common na- 
tive, they often express more surprise than patriotic 
pride and gratification. 

Not long since a gentleman of good taste, and very 
fond of plants, and who was brought up in a “ hem- 
lock country,” fell into raptures over a small tree near 
our door. “Js this the Deodar, Doctor—I never saw 
it before—how very clean and graceful, and what a 
perfect wavy reves based on earth; do you have it 
for sale?’ Yes, plenty of it; but this is the Adzes 
canadensis: you have seen it before. “The Abies can- 
adensis—what is that!—I don’t recollect;” and he 
plucked some leaves and tasted them. “Can this'be 
the Hemlock!” Aye,’tis nothing else! “ Wonderful! 
and I did not know it; all the effects of cultivation, I 
suppose?” No; that very vlant was taken from the 
road side in Erie county. N. Y., four years ago; a 
knife has never touched it, and it has had no cultiva- 
tion, except to fork up the surface soil in the fall and 
spring, and keep out the grass. 

Your correspondent, (my excellent friend Colonel] 
Hodge, of Buffalo,) has some remarks on the Osage 
Orange for hedges in the last Hcrticulturist. My 
friend’s experience in Buffalo is much like mine here 
at the Grove, and yet I like the conclusions of the 
Editor much better than the Colonel’s practical deduc- 
tions. 
vation, this plant has invariably winter killed here. 
But the same plants on high, ground, with little 
cultivation, have withstood the last two winters. The 
plants that survived, made shoots of only 2% or 3 feet: 
those that perished, made three times the quantity of 
wood and length of shoot: neither were shaded, or 





cut back. 


In our deep rich prairie soil, with clean culti-° 
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You are doubtless aware that in its native region 
the Maclura is found, like the Crab apple, on all kinds 
of soil, and is either a tall tree or a little more than a 





Machine for Gathering Clover Seed. 
Mr. George A. Smith, of Winchester, Randolph 


shrub, according to the quantity of soi] and surround- |county, Ia., has invented and taken measures to se- 
ing shale and moisture. Now, asI once before ob- |cure a patent for a machine for cutting and gathering 


served, the climate of the localities where this plant |clover seed. This machine exhibits a 


deal of 


abounds, is very like that of our Northwestern States |ingenuity, although its construction is very simple. 
in everything except the intensity of winter frost.— |A wooden roller is constructed with thick spiral sha- 
May we not, thereupon, hope to acclimate this plant | ped projection, at short distances apart, running on it 
from seed, even as far north as Chicago? The ques- | lengthwise with the axis. On these spiral projections 
tion will be settled, for my neighbors, Dr. Foster and | are secured knives or blades, set in such a way that 
partner, have procured I think 70 bushels of the seed, |the cutting edge of each sa over the concave 


which they are planting in this northern region. part of the wooden spiral o 


the cylinder. A rake is 


When our most liberal and judicious system of rail- | placed on the carriage below, like that of a grain rea- 
roads shall have been completed, Illinois will lack pers and a straight knife extends across the rake be- 


nothing but fences to make her the third agricultural 


ind to hold up the clover, so that as the spiral cylin. 


State in the Union. Our original crop of rail timber | der revolves, the knives of it cut off the heads of the 
is being rapidly exhausted—natural decay and prairie | clover, and the concave receptacles under the knives 
fires, and the rascally old worm fences, have destroyed | carry the heads of the clover round, and thus deposit 
the most of it about here. Let us hope to finda hedge | the seed in a proper receptacle at the turning vertical 


plant suitable to our hot and dry climate, and let us |p 


oint. There is also an arrangement for securing 


try the Osage Orange a while longer: if that fail, I} the wheels on the axle of the carriage, which is in- 
see nothing for us but Michigan pine or Pennsylvania | deed a very good improvement. The collars of the 
iron. Your friend, wheel boxes have ratchet, teeth, whereby the axle is 

Northfield Ill., May 31. Jonw A. Kewmicorr. | made to turn when moving forward, but not when mo- 





ving back, thus throwing the wheel out of gear with 


Warren County Fair. the cutters, by a spring, when ear? A The rake 
The second annual Fair of the Warren County Ag-|can also be adjusted to any required distance to or 
ricultural Society closed on Wednesday last. The | from the revolving cutters.—Sci. Amer. 


attendance was unprecedented, and it is the universal 
sentiment, that the exhibition was one of the best 
ever held by any county Society in Ohio. The stock 
especially was very fine. It is the opinion of compe- 
tent judges, that in good horses of all kinds, our Fair 
greatly exceeded the State Fair at Cincinnati, and 
that in cattle we were behind none of the neighbor- 
ing counties." The array of useful and ingenious ag- 
ricultural implements, in all departments, was quite 
full, and showed a rapid progression. In manufac- 
tures, the improvement on last year was very decided, 
and evinced great proficiency in mechanical skill. 

We saw numerous specimens of needlework that 
reflected great credit on the fair hands which wrought 
them. The floral department was the great attrac- 
tion, for there the ladies presided. We had only a 
glimpse at this Paredise, for we, as well as others, 
were ordered away or squeezed into a jelly before we 
had a moment’s time for admiration or investigation. 
The collection of fruit, was, of course, small, but we 
‘noticed some fine pippins, a quantity of luscious grapes, 
a number of tempting oranges, &c., &c. In vegeta- 
bles, the assortment was good and the quality excel- 


i 





Indian Corn. 


Some months since we called the attention of our 


Western friends to the fact, that a large portion of the 
corn coming forward from that section was damaged, 
for want of care in preparing it for market. As the 
season is approaching when a new crop is to be hov- 
sed, we again refer to the subject, in the hope of an 


mprovement for the coming year. Western mixed 


corn has been selling here for the last few days at 53‘ 
@60 for sound parcels, and at 43@54 for heated, very 
little of the latter bringing over 50 cents. The sv 
erage difference between heated and sound corn, taking 
the extremes into account, is about 5 cents per bush- 
el. Now let it be remembered, that there is no dif- 
ference in the corn when first harvested, and the im- 
portance of the subject will be manifest. The com 
when picked, should be placed in cribs, raised a foot 
or more from the ground, with a narrow base, swelling 
on each side towards the eaves, and roofed so as to be 
perfectly water tight. Much corn is damaged on the 


: , ir when 
lent. The Irish potato was the king among the root | Ob by exposure to storms, or for want of air w 
tribe, for the season has dealt kindly with them, and|¢rying. The corn should not be shelled — f a 
the yield of this essential article of food this year is | be sent to market; it should then be thoroughly 


greater than was ever known before. 

At two o’clock on the second day, the thousands 
present were ably and eloquently addressed by R. G. 
Corwin, Esq. His address was well adapted to the 
occasion, and replete with sound suggestions and stri- 
king remarks on the progress of agriculture. It was 
ordered to be published, and will be laid before the 
readers of the Star at an early day. 

The business of the day was n Ae by reading the 
awards, amending the constitution, and electing offi- 
cers for the ensuing year.— Lebanon Star. 





Coop up poultry to fatten, and they will do well up 
to 12 or 14 days. Keep them in the coops beyond 
that time, and feed them as you like, they will grow 
leaner eve oo they grow a skinful of bones 
and die.—Ag. 5 ; 





Innocence is a flower which withers when touched, 


ned or cleaned from chaff, as the presence of this sub- 
stance is one of the principal causes of its heating 
coming forward. Even when corn passes as strict 
merchantable on arrival, it will heat on a voyage 
Europe, unless perfectly clean when sent aboard— 
More than two-thirds of the Western corn which has 
come forward this season, has proved unsound, simply 
for want of precaution on the part of the origin® 
owners. . Meas 
There is another point connected with this subject 
where an amendment would give increased value : 
the product; but perhaps it would be imp: ible to 4 
fect it. We allude to the mixture which gives i 
name to most of the bef rma re _ “nor ~~ 
low or white, when sold separately, avereg™ 
month with another, about-2 cents per bushel each, 
more than mixed, which is but the same corn t 
The white is wanted for a different -_— 
and the yellow is much more attractive when plac 





but blooms not again when watered by tears. 


by itself—V. Y. Jour. of Com. 
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“The Orange Culture in Florida. 


It was with gratification that we saw it announced 
that the Orange trees of Florida were fast recovering 
from the deadly blight which had afflicted them for 
the last sixteen years. Should this announcement 

ve true, it will be a source of immense wealth. 

Previous to 1835, when the Orange groves were 
killed by the unprecedented frost of that year, not 
less than 10,000,000 of Oranges were shipped from 
the St. John’s river and the port of St. Augustine, 
and sold at the average price of $1 per hundred. It 
was a heavy blow to the citizens of Florida, to have 
the source of so much wealth cut off in one night. 

And this was the produce of a comparatively small 
portion of ground and trifling labor. The average 

uce of an acre of full grown Orange trees, was 
about $1000 perannum, and one hand could tend two 
or three acres with ease. Their culture is no more 
difficult than any other fruit tree. The principal mode 
of producing them is from the seed. They may be 
produced also from the layer or cutting. There are 
some es on the St. John’s river which have been 
budded upon the native Sour Orange, which is found 
in almost every swamp and hammock in the State. 

Sincerely do we hope the announcement alluded to 
may not be premature. It will restore wealth to a 
large portion of the State, and give to property the 
value of millions, where it is scarcely worth dollars 
now.—C. Mercury. 





Agriculture=--Education---Railroads. 


Eprrors Ono Cuttivator: Among all your nu- 
merous and able correspondents, I observe few, if any, 
from Lorain county. For the present season our soil 
yields to its thorough cultivators a first rate crop of 
wheat, a fair cut of grass, less than a medium growth 
of corn, and, so far as I can Jearn, a very inferior gath- 
ering of potatoes. The planting season was exces- 
sively wet; hence much of the corn was planted late, 
and some of it not planted at all. Late planted po- 
tatoes came to nought through the two-fold evil of 
late drought and the potato or army bug. Fruit, a 
very small supply indeed. Yet, sweeping the eye over 
all the products of the season, we see that the farmer 
has not toiled in vain; his wants are reasonably sup- 
plied; with a healthy season and a grateful heart, he 
may well count his cup of blessing filled again. 

Amid such general prosperity, Education looks up 
cheerfully. Sitting here beside Oberlin College, we 
see in its rapidly increasing numbers and general pros- 
asiy most delightful evidence that the masses of 
our Ohio population are better appreciating the value 
of a good education for their sons and daughters.— 


Comparing the t with former years, a greater 
share of our students come in from Ohio, and come in 
far greater Our annual catalogue will show 


that about six hundred students, male and female, have 
been members of our College in its various depart- 
ments during the year—a number which exceeds the 
record‘of any former year. 
ee —_ ike this, aim to ae and ele- 
masses of our laboring population, will ere 
long be appreciated. T'aking up the same work be- 
gan by our common school system, and pushing it for- 
ward to a much higher stage of progress; it meets a 
=— and pressing want, and must be rewarded 
a growing ity. 


Railroads constitute another featuge in the 
ated our State, and, in ed, of our nation. 
fluence upon commerce an ion, upon 
mapa soci i end ‘pon te genera ba 
. > is t, must 

be for many years The connec- 





tion of Cleveland with Columbus and Cincinnati, is 
an era in the growth of our State. Scarcely less an 
era will be the completion of the great Eastern and 
Western lines destined so soon to traverse Ohio, and 
make it an immense thoroughfare between the ancient 
East and the mighty West. It is with no common 
feelings of interest that we see the last link provided 
for in the chain of roads that is to stretch along the 
southern shore of Erie, and brin Dunkirk 
and Chicago—the roads of New York with the roads 
of the great Northwestern States of our Union— 
While I write, a strong force is coming on from the 
east to push through the Toledo, Norwalk and Cleve- 
land road, thus filling the chasm between Cleveland 
and Toledo. Yours, Henry Cow es. 
Oberlin, Sept. 12, 1851. 





[From the Louisville Journal. 
September. 


BY J. R. BARRICK. 


Now the summer time is ending, 

And the autumn shades are blending 
With its closing hours; 

Sadly sing the b and fountains, 

On the moors and on the mountains 
Bloom no more the flowers. 


For the autumn winds are sighing, 
And with summer breezes vieing 
In @ plaintive strain; 
And the summer’s light and gladness, 
Changing now to gloom and sadness, 
Bring us care again. 


Now my heart is touched with sorrow, 
And with sadness that would borrow 
Gladness from the sky; 
And a siveness ot feeling 
Upward from my heart is stealing 
On my brow to lie. 


Yet I love thee, sweet September, 

Love thee, for { well remember, 
When a boy in years, 

How thy days were born of pleasure, 

How they winged away in ickene, 
Full of hopes and fears. 


Ones there lived a being holy, 

With a mind of Ly >| solely, 
Who in autumn died ; 

And ber's breezes wandered . 

O’er her pale cheek as I pondered 
Lonely at ber side. 


Like an autumn leaf she faded, 

Like a flower in April shaded. 
From its light and breath, 

And no heart was left to sorrow 

O’er her loss, save mine, or borrow 
Sadness from her death. 


And when summer time was ending, 

And the autumn shades were blending 
With its closing hours, 

8he, loveliest of earth’s creatures, 

With her jocund smiles and features, 
Faded with the flowers. 





Kentucky Farr.—We doubt if there was ever an 
occasion in the West—certainly there never has been 
one in Kentucky—when so large a concourse of peo- 
ple were so long kept together, and the interest of the 
occasion so perfectly preserved, as on the occasion of 
this, the second great exhibition of our Society. 

The different specimens of the mechanic arts 
sented at this Fair, would not-have reflected discredi 
on any saeenpaity either in the United States or Eu- 
rope, while the display of-live stock (cattle, horses, 


sheep and hogs,) has never been equalled on any sim- 
ilar occasion in the United States. In this opinion, 
we are gratified to know that we i» tens nad Ben 

ny hi competent judges of stock, who e 
wit lw » -/ ile parts of the Union.— Len 


witne exhibitions in 
ington Observer. 
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At Home Again. 


With heartfelt pleasure, dear readers, we again greet 
you from the old familiar chair; and the kindly words 
of “ welcome home,” with which hundreds of you sa- 
luted us at the State Fair, we trust were expressive of 
the feelings of you all. We have been absent nearly 
five months, and during that time have visited many 
foreign lands, and witnessed many grand sights—have 
enjoyed much and we hope learned much that will be 
useful to us and to you; but after all, we can truly say, 
“ There is no place like home ”—no country is so rich- 
ly blessed with civil and religious liberty and all the 
means of human progress and happiness as our own, 
and no land that we have seen is so rich in natural 
resources and fertility as our own Ouro, although the 
parched appearance of her fields and meadows from 
the recent severe drouth, presented a sorry contrast 
with the spring-like verdure of the scenery in moist 
and cloudy England. 

We have been highly gratified by the receipt of the 
Cultivator from time to time, to find that our Associate, 
the CotoneL, has acquitted himself so creditably as 
Editor during our absence; and we think it will afford 
the readers pleasure to learn that his services will be 
continued for their benefit. We desire also to tender 
our acknowledgments to the numerous correspondents 
who have done so much to sustain the interest of our 
columns during our absence; and among these we 
take pleasure in alluding to the Ladies, for their de- 
partment has become a marked feature in the charac- 
ter of our paper, ‘and has given it an influence and 
popularity in hundreds if mot thousands of families 

where it would not otherwise have gained admission. 
We trust it will be their continued endeavor, as it will 
be ours, ro make the Ohio Culfivator still more useful 
and popular, till the great mass of our rural population 


are induced to become its réaders, and feel its bene- 


ial influence. 








Pennsylvania State Fair~-Time Changed. 


In order not to interfere with the days set: for the 
Exhibition of the Maryland State Society, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Pennsylvania State Society 
have changed the time of their Fair to the 29th, 30th 
and 3ist of October. 





The Ohio State Fair. 


Tue Seconp Annvat Farr, under the direction of 
the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, was held during 
the past week, at Columbus, and was in most respects 
completely successful, notwithstanding. the disadvan- 
tages occasioned by the severe drouth, and the general 
failure of fruits and flowers which go far to make up 
the attraction of such exhibitions. . In the number and 
character of the articles exhibited, as well as in the 
attendance of visitors, this Fair was superior to that of 
last year—a result hardly to have been expected, con- 
sidering how large a portion of the manufactured ar- 
ticles and the spectators last year belonged. to Cincin- 
nati. It is also reasonable to conclude that a much 
greater proportion of the visitors this year were far- 
mers, or residents in the country, and hence more gen- 
eral benefits will be likely to result from the exhibi- 
tion. Had the Fair been appointed at this place next 
year instead of the present—when the Central Rail. 
road would be in operation to Newark and Zanesville, 
and the other roads have increased machinery, we are 
convinced the Fair would have been twice as large, 
both in articles of exhibition and visitors; for as it was 

we have heard that thousands who attempted to come 

were not able, on account of the inability of the rail- 

roads to transport them, and a large amount of stock, 

implements, &c., was kept away by the same cause. 

Still the Fair was a magnificent one, and its influence 

cannot fail of being highly beneficial in awakening a 

more general spiritcf improvement among the farmers 

and mechanics of Ohio. 

The show ground was on the lands of M. L. Sutu- 

vant, Esq., President of the Board, and was greatly 

admired for its beauty and adaptation for the purpose. 

The buildings and other fixtures were on a liberal scale, 

and very well arranged—better as a whole we think 

than at either of the New York shows. The only 

sources of complaint and dissatisfaction observable, 

arose from the lack of experience and business talent 
of the Secretaries, Clerks, and Superintendants, who 
had the management, entry books, and arrangement of 
the articles, and giving instructions to the awarding 

committees. There was also much complaint of mis- 

takes and omissions on the part of the committees; 
but our object at present is only to mend; we 

may criticise and suggest improvements at. another 
time, 

The show of stock was remarkably fine, especially 
of Durham cattle, for which our Scioto valley has long 
been celebrated. We have never seen in this country 
a better collection of this favorite breed, and we doubt 
whether any State in the Union can beat Ohio in this 
department—though we have not yet seen what Ken- 
tucky can do. Of Devons there were a few good ani- 
mals, anda variety of grade cattle of much excellence. 
The show of sheep was decidedly superior to last year, 
and embraced some very choice specimens, some of 
them imported. Of hogs too, there was a fair displays 








though not very extensive. We shall notice all these 
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more in detailin our next. Horses made a grand dis- 
play at this exhibition, and one that cannot fail to pro- 
duce lasting results. Of blood horsesthere were quite 
a number of fine specimens, and the celebrated Mor- 
gans were on hand in greater numbers than have ever 
before been exhibited west of New York. We shall 
speak of them at another time. 

The poultry show was a very attractive and interest- 
ing feature of the exhibition, and gave evidence that 
the hen fever has extended to Ohio—particulars and 
pictures in our next. 

In machinery and implements we always look for 
the best evidences of progress; and the display was 
quite exte..sive and cheering, although much that was 
designed for the Fair did not arrive owing to insuffi- 
cient means of transportation. Our notes on this de- 
partment are quite too long for admission in this num- 
ber of our paper. 

Of domestic manufactures, dairy products, &c., there 
was not a very large display for a State Fair; still 
these departments were quite interesting and highly 
creditable to our State. We shall no doubt see mark- 
ed improvement in Ohio manufactures within a few 
years,if these Fairs continue, as they are bound to. 

“Floral Hall,” or the horticultural department, was 
the most difficult of any to fill, owing to the failure of 
the fruit crops, and the severe drouth, still a very good 
display of both fruits and flowers was made. Some 
of the best fruits were from Rochester, New York, 
where the season has been more propitious. 

The intellectual part of this great entertainment was 
mostly defeated by the occurrence of a heavy fall of 
rain at the time the address was to have been de- 
livered, and by the previous demolition by wind of the 
big tent designed for this purpose. A few timely re- 
marks were made by Hon. Wm. Atxen, of Ohio, and 
also by Governor Waicur, of Indiana. The latter is 
evidently an ardent friend of improvement, and we 
should judge was doing good service for agriculture in 
his own State. We shall expect to see a good State 
Fair there next year. 

Of the crowds of visitors, and the difficulties expe- 
rienced on the railroads, as well as in procuring lodg- 
ings, &c., in Columbus, we have not time or room to 
speak now, but will do so hereafter, with a view to af- 
fording suggestions for next year. 

Tae Receirrs at the State Fair had not been an- 
nounced when our paper went to press, but we are 
told that they amount to a little more than $8,200. 
The amount last year was $7,285. . This, if correct, 
does not show as large an increase as was generally 
expected. 

The receipts of the recent New York Fair are said 
to exceed $15,000. The price of single admission 
tickets there was only 124 cents—in Ohio 25. 


Warne Counry, I4.—Our neighbors over the line, 
mill hold their first annual Fair at Richmond, on the 
th; 8th and 9th of this month. Gov.’ Wright is to 
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That Blue Grass at last. 


Two days ago I received the bill of Blue Grass Seed, 
then under way for this — and which will probably 
be packed off for-those who have ordered it by the time 
this papar isreceived. ‘The gentleman who raised and 
furnished the seed appends to his letter the following 
remarks: 


“T deem it proper for the benefit of such of your 
friends as have not grown the English grass, to state 
that I think Mr. Waiker is too liberal in sowing two 
bushels:per acre. Many good farmers here sow less 
than a bushel, and get a good set. A bushel at any 
rate will be ample. The best disposition a farmer can 
make with a bushel or two of seed will be to select a 
good piece of ground, break it well, pulverize and lev- 
el it- with a harrow—cast the seed and go over it with 
a brush harrow. From seed sowed in this way, if 
done in this, or the past month, or even for two weeks 
to come, if P kcauble, I would expect from ten to 
twenty bushels of seed being taken off per acre next 
season, and for many seasons to come. The seed 
should be cutimmediately on being matured, and should 
not be left in the shock more than two days: it is re- 
markably easy to shell out. It does not germinate 
well if more than a year old—(so said). I will only 
add that it is highly esteemed by all who have tried it 
in this vicinity.” 





Wheat, &c., from England. 


According to pro:nise, we brought with us from Eng- 
land, a number of kinds of seed wheat, and other 
grain, of the most approved kinds, for the sake of ex- 
periment in this country. Packages of these have 
been furnished to persons who had subscribed for 
them, and others were sold during the State Fair last 
week: 

Chiddam Wheat—White; very prolific, and highly 
approved by millers, as well as by farmers. 

Essex White Wheat—The most popular variety in 
England, for its thin bran and excellent flouring quali- 
ities. 

Hunter’s Wheat—A Scotch variety, much approved 
for its productiveness and general good qualities. 

Hopetoun Wheat—A new variety from Scotland, 
thought to be an improvement on “Hunter’s.” 

Pearl Red Chaff Wheat—Beautiful, white, prolific, 
and much approved. 

Talavera at—Introduced from Spain into Eng- 
land and France. A splendid sample, when climate 
and soil are suitable, but may prove rather tender. 

Velvet-eared Wheat—Much cultivated and highly ap- 
proved in France, and in some parts of England. 
Straw and head short, but productive. Chaff downy. 

Whittington Wheat—A new and celebrated English 
variety; early and productive; recommended for thin 
soils, 

Belgian Red Wheat—A very productive and popular 
sort, introduced into England from Belgium. — 

Lammas Red Wheat—A very popular variety in most 
parts of England and Scotland; productive, and excel- 
lent for flour. selena i ' 

Spalding’s Red Prolific ery prolific * 
heavy; of strong growth, and not liable to lodge. “| 

Golden or Italian or de and prolific; highly 
approved; ears two-rowed. 

Victoria Barley—A new and celebrated Scotch var 
riety; very productive; strong growth; ears foar- 


rowed. 
Oats—A new Scotch variety, for which a sil- 
ver medal was awarded by the Highland Agricultural 





the address; and from the sample he gave us 
last week, we promise the Indianians a ich a 
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Georgian Oats—Much approved in France; ve 
productive; of strong growth; heads large and spread- 
ing. 

Midsummer Rye—Used in France for fall and win- 
ter pasture for sheep; sown the last of June, or. first 
of July; produces more foliage and straw than other 
varieties. 

Iucerne or French Clover—Much used for summer 
feeding of cattle, on what is called the “ Soiling Sys- 
tem.” Requires deep soil. 

Alsike Clover—A new variety, supposed to be a hy- 
brid between the White Dutch and Common Red; is 
larger than the former, and more perennial than the 
latter. Valuable for permanent pasture or meadow. 


[Several kinds of grass seeds and some new kinds 


of vegetable and flower seeds, will be imported next 
winter. ] 2 





New York State Farr.—We spent three days in 
attending this grand display at our old home, Roches- 
ter, and were exceedingly pleased with the many evi- 
dences of progress and improvement exhibited, as well 
as gratified in meeting old friends. Some notes on 
the Fair are crowded out of this number. 


~~ 


Encravines of some of the cattle and machinery at 

the Ohio and New York Fairs will shortly appear in 

- our columns; also, of the agricultural implements and 
machines at the World’s Fair. 








The List of Premiums at the State Fair will be giv- 
en in our next, It is not yet revised for publication. 





(<7 Some persons are advocating the permanent 
establishment of the grounds for State Fairs near this 
city. We think a good deal can be said against such 
an arrangement as well as in its favor. 





Oxo anp Brooxe counties, in Virginia, will hold 
an annual Exhibition at West Liberty on the 2d of 
this month. We hope to become better acquainted 
with these Virginians next year, as we notice they 
have done us the compiiment to offer as premiums 
some fifty copies of the Okio Cultivator. 





County Agricultural Fairs. 


County Fairs will be held during the present month 
as follows: 
Brown, Ist and 2d. 
Lake, Ist and 2d. 
Portage, Ist and 2d. 
Seneca, 2d and 3d. 
Miami, 2d and 3d. 
Clermont, 2d, 3d and 4th. 
Clark & Madison, 2d « 3d. 
Wayne, 7th and 8th. 
Mahoning, 7th and 8th. 
Defiance, 7th and 8th. 
Greene, 8th and 9th. 
Huron and Erie, 8th « 9th. 
Champaign, 8th and 9th. 
Richland, 9th and 10th. |Belmont, 23d and 24th. 
Highland, 9th and 10th. |Washington, 30thand 31st. 
_ . Fairs have already been held in Medina, Ross, Ge- 
~ ‘guga, Scioto, Trumbull, Cuyahoga and Warren coun- 
ties. There may have been other appointments which 
have escaped our notice. 


Perry, 9th and 10th. 
Hamilton, 14th. 

Stark, 15th and 16th. 
Delaware, 16th and 17th. 
Licking, 16th and 17th. 
Jefferson, 16th and 17th. 
Gallia, 17th. 

Guernsey, 16th and 17th. 
Preble, 16th and 17th. 
Summit, 16th and 17th. 
Tuscarawas, 16th and 17th. 
Muskingum, 16th and 17th. 
Franklin 22d. 














We regret to learn that the rot will nearly 
the entire potatoe crop in Central Iowa. e learn 
from our exchanges that the disease has also appear- 
ed in the vicinity of Dubuque, and in various parts of 
Illinois and Wisconsin.—Ind. State Sent. 





Book Notices. 


Tre Screntiric Amenican— Commences a new 
volume on the 2d of September inst. This is a most 
valuable and reliable record of inventions and im- 
provements. Its reputation is too well established to 
need any endorsement from us. Published weekly by 
Munn & Co., 128 Fulton st., N. ¥. $2 a year. 


Lapy’s Boox.—We feel bound to speak a good word 
for Godey this month. The Book for October is unu- 
sually attractive in oureyes. ‘“ The Heart’s Resolve,” 
and “ Memory,” are both beautiful engravings. Sev. 
eral of the poetical articles are true heart melodies. 

Moore’s Western Macazine.—We received a 
double number of this ine for July and August, 
and recently another double number for September 
and October. Much of the reading matter is of a 
high order; indeed, with the guaranty of such names 
as Mrs. R. S. Nichols, Mrs. 8. T. Bolton, and Miss 
M. E. Wilson, we are led to expect as much. Mr, 
Moore has had his ups and downs, but with this corps 
he ought to succeed, especially if they always produce 
twins. 

American VeTertnaky Jourxat.—This is a new 
periodical, the plan and purpose of which strike us 
favorably. There is room fora work of this kind, and 
we hope this will prove what is needed. Edited by 
George H. Dadd, M. D.; 32 pages, octavo; monthly; 
Nos. 1 and 2; Hay-market Square, Boston, Mass.; $1 
a year. 

PianetaRy arp Sretztar Wor.ps.— This is ¢ 
new and handsome edition of Prof. O. M. Mitchell's 
popular work, containing 350 pages letter press, and 
17 telescopic views of stars and nebula; from the 
press of Charles Scribner, New York. 





From Correspondents. 


Rosert A. SHERRARD, of Jefferson, has tried the ex- 
periment of plowing in wheat between his rows of 
corn, and dressing up with a hoe, without the use of 
the harrow, and is so fully satisfied of its utility that 
he is going to repeat the practice this fall. 

T. Y. McNem, of Licking, gives the result of his 
experience in plowing in green crops, both for wheat 
and buckwheat, which has proved quite satisfactory, 
and he proposes still further experiments, of the result 
of which we may be informed. 


OF Several valuable communications on hand will 
be attended to as soon as we can make room. 





Cranberries in Minnesota. 


We learn that the cranberry crop is promising, this 
being the bearing time. But the market for this kind 
of fruit is now so extensive, that it is doubtful whether 
it can be supplied. The berries are mostly picked by 
squaws, although cranberry rakes are beginning to be 
used. Cranberry dealers.go to the marshes with sup- 
plies of bread, flour, calicoes, and whatever is wante 
for the Indian trade, and exchange their a by bar- 
ter with the squaws, as they bring in their sacks of 
cranberries. This business commences in Septem- 
ber, and may continue until the marshes are ease. 
Year before last, there was uiened from St. Pau. 
more than 10,000 bushels of cranberries, which found 
a market all the way down the coast of the _— 
sippi river to the mouth, and in the West India Is 
ands. 


Retail prices in St. Paul are, for fom. saqgan 
$5; extra superfine, $5.50; potatoes. cents; 
beef, 8 to 9 Scaler tales. 11 to 18 cents; butter, 15 
cents; prime fresh butter, 20 cents; eggs, 20 cents; 
corn, 40 cents; oats, 25 to\30) cents.—Min. Pioneer. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 








The Pear upon Quince Stocks. 

Nothing is just now attracting more attention in 
fruit culture than the growth of the pear upon the 
quince. It is but a few years since this mode of cul- 
tivation began to attract notice from American pomo- 
logists, though long and extensively practised ‘n 
France, and to some extent in Englond. 

But the growth of the pear upon the quince, though 
so extensively practised in France, has been confined 
until recently to a limited number of varieties, which 
have flourished with vigor and yielded abundant crops. 
All kinds, however, do not grow freely upon this stock; 
and with the accession of the hundreds of new varie- 
ties which have been produced by the Belgium culti- 
vators, in the eagerness of the French nurserymen to 
increase their stock and supply trees which would 
speedily fruit, they have overlooked this matter, and 
have indiscriminately worked all sorts upon the quince 
without knowing or waiting to ascertain what the re- 
sult of proper experiment would be. The conse- 
quence has been just what every well informed prac- 
tical man would have seen, viz., that not more than 
one-half, if even one-quarter, of the new pears suc- 
ceed upon the quince stock. The trees grow for a 
year or two, but with the first crop of fruit they sicken 
and eventually die. 





The question arises, what are the proper kinds of 
quince, provided there is a difference in this respect? 
ad. What are the kinds that will succeed upon the 
quince? and 3d. What soil and locality is best suited 
to the quince? We have not space to consider all 
these propositions now, but shall take the second one, 
which to us seems the more important of the three, 
and one upon which there is the least information, 
though it is by far the most needed. 

The short lived character of the pear on the quince 
has been, in some degree, attached to it from the graft- 
ing of unsuitable kinds upon that stock. Almost ev- 
ery variety will flourish tolerably well for a year or 
80; but such as do not like the stock, soon show signs 
of feebleness, and a few crops of fruit are generally 
fatal to them. They die off, and their death is attrib- 
uted to the usual cause. Disappointed at the loss of 
his trees, the cultivator abandons the quince and grows 
only those on the pear, losing all the advantages which 
the former offers over the latter. 

We hear many complaints already of the death of 
trees upon the quince; and we are not surprised, for 
we see kinds advertised for sale upon that stock, which 
under the greatest.care could not be made to flourish 
more than three or four years with any success. Ev- 
ery year brings additional experience, and we have 
found it a constant source of annoyance and disap- 
Pointment to have a fine row of trees broken up by 
the death of one here and another there, from the 
unsuitableness of the scion to the stock; and we have 
found it ne to remove others of these new 
torts, which have lingered along, breaking the uni- 
formity of the row by their weak and stunted growth. 

We have before stated, that of the large number 
of American pears which have been brought to no- 
tice, but few would succeed upon the quince, and we 
are more and more convinced of the truth of this.— 

© are not aware of one native pear, grafted upon 
the quince, which for beauty of growth, vigor and 
abundance of fruit, can compare with the Le Cure, 
a stan of Jersey, &c., upon the same stock. 


he ng ~" 7 ae we must advise all cultivators 


S 


selection of pears on the quince. 


Take only iall a" a 
penned Cnet capeet y when a quantity is to be 


known to attain to a good age, and, 


unless a tree or so for trial, reject those whose intro- 
duction is altogether too recent to have had their 
growth satisfactorily tested. 

The Beurre Diel, Passe Colmar, Glout Morceau, 
and many other fine sorts, grow with almost increased 
vigor upon the quince; these will answer every pur- 
pose until others shall be added to the list. But of 
our American varieties, particularly the Dix, Heath- 
cot, Tyson, Lawrence, and indeed nearly all the oth- 
ers, take only those upon the pear stock—C. M. 
Hovey. 





[From the Family Visitor. 
Potanp, O., Aug. 20, 1851. 


Messrs. Epitors: I have recently completed an 
analysis of the garden Strawberry. Thinking it may 
be of some interest to others as well as to myself, I 
desire you to publish the results in your paper. 

In one hundred and sixteen grains of the ashes, | 
found of 


GEOG ais fon ss ccddcccccccc ccctcdccsccsossccous 6.117 grains. 
oT eR ee ore 3.103 : 
Perphosphate of iron..........--.-+-++-+++-+0-+-+ 1515 . 
Perphosphate of lime............-...-++++-<+++++- 2659 . 
WOMAN. Si Sd cdi ci owede bvcciedtsccdas suds csecss 8.908 Z 
Io seinten anupelasminnesepindacenane 1469 
PE «nhc nvenaaqeqaseeneéctcaengeseses 6970 : 
GNI, ca rics k boc Sots cvnkind Decdckedecedwececses .708 « 
De ils cin dis cdéhs'te <dinincde dan oe odtabtbebecas 33 154 
SNE ocisdiitnacndboacedbvesdibcbantane<nenengghese 2790 7 
Carbonic O0id....... 22. ccccccccccccescccccwecescs 23,008 
114.281 
Organic matter and loss............+++-+0+--++0-++ 1.739 
116.020 


The ashes were prepared from the leaves and stalks 
of several of our best sorts of Strawberry immediate- 
ly after they had borne a moderate crop of fruit. The 
analysis shows a much larger amount of potash in 
proportion to the other constituents, than are found in 
any of the fruits I have noticed, and a larger propor- 
tion of silica or silicic acid, rather more magnesia and 
common salt than is common to other fruits. The 
manures indicated by these results would be soap suds 
unleached ashes from trees or shrubs abounding in 
potash, or manure made from hay, which abounds in 
silicate of potash; marl, of those kinds that abound in 
potash, with some magnesia and a little addition of 
common salt. Silicious soils, I think, are more favor- 
able to the productiveness of the fruit than clay soils. 

As soon as I have completed an analysis of the 
Sweet Potato and Water Melon, I intend to make out 
a comparative summary of analyses of all the most 
valuable fruits, leaving out all the unimportant parts 
of composition, as carbonic acid, sand and charcoal. 
I hope soon to have time to present an analysis of the 
Cleveland marl. Respectfully yours, 

Brtirvs KirTLanND. 





Horse Power Ditching Machine. 


Mr. Charles Bishop, of Norwalk, Ohio, has invented 
and taken measures to secure a patent for a good im- 
provement in ditching machines, whereby the old spade 
method of ditching by manual power, 1s entirely 
thrown into the shade. His machine is worked by 
horse power, and is provided with a revolving excava@s_ 
tor, the shaft or axle of which lies in the direction of 
the length of the ditch. The excavater is of a screw 
form, and is operated by an endless chain. The ditch 
is cut of a semi-circular form, and it deposits the cut 
clay or other kind of excavated earth in @ box, from 
whence it is delivered at one side on the road by scra- 
pers attached to the endless chain, the machine being 
propelled forward by a friction wheel or roller moving 
in the ditch and operated by the excavator shaft.— 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 
The Editress at Home. 








Oax Cortace, Sept. 27, 1851. 

Again we greet you, dear readers, from our own cot- 
tage home, and though we find the shrubbery and 
flowers unusually brown from recent drouth, the birds 
are singing us a welcome, and we-say with the poet, 
“ There’s no place like home.” Through the guidance 
and blessing of our Heavenly Father, we have been 
prospered in all our ways, and the experience and ob- 
servations of the summer have furnished us a continu- 
al feast. We cannot fail to continue to reap both 
pleasure and profit from it through our lives, and it is 
our intention that in this the readers of the paper shall 
share with us. 

Our last dates were from London, which ci 
left on the 26th of August, visiting Coventry, Kenil- 
worth and Birmingham, on our way to Liverpool, 
whence we sailed on the 30th in the Cunard steamer 
“ Niagara.” 

We left Mrs. Tracey in London; she was then in- 
tending to leave immediately to spend a few weeks on 
the Continent, and we have since learned that she has 
done so. She was, as usual, in good spirits, and en- 
joying herself highly. We are glad she has taken 
this journey, for toa mind like hers it will prove a 
mine of almost exhaustless wealth, from which she will 
long continue to draw for the benefit of others. She 
has promised that while absent, her Cultivator nieces 
shall hear from her frequently. 

Our accommodations aboard the “Niagara” were 
excellent, our company pleasant, and with the excep- 
tion of a gale which blew two days, and made some 
of us feel old Neptune’s power, the winds and waves 
were propitious, and we landed on our own native soil 
after spending but twelve days on the deep. 

On our homeward route we spent two days in New 
York, two (including the Sabbath) with dear friends 
in Oswego, and three in Rochester, in attendance on 
the State Fair. Although returning from the World’s 
Exhibition, we found much to interest us in every de- 
partment of the Fair of the Empire State; and the 
same is true of the one we have just attended in our 
loved Ohio. Both have done themselves higher honor 
than ever before. We intend in the next number to 
speak of the things there exhibited, which will be of 
interest to our female readers. 

We shall continue for the present to publish our 
notes of travel abroad and articles on the Exhibition. 
A letter to the girls written from Kenilworth, was in- 
tended for this number, but will lie over to the next. 

On glancing over the numbers of the Cultivator 
which have been issued in our absence, and some of 
which had failed to reach us, we have been highly grat- 
ified to see, thanks to our valuable contributors, that 


we 


sustained. There 
ousewife, and this 


our department has been so nobl 
has been little there to aid the h 
must be more attended to in future, and fewer of the 
country cousins and nieces have written than we could 
wish, but further than this we cannot criticise. 

Aunt Patience’s interesting notes of travel through 


our own State, and afterw in the old world, her 
valuable hints for house keepers and her poetry have 
enlivened various numbers. Aunt Fanny has given 
various pictures of rural and home beauty and love, 
both in prose and poetry, and some valuable hints for 
the girls about the State Fair. By the way, she was 
unexpectedly there herself, and we should not be sur- 

rised if she took occasion to notice how many of you 

ad heeded her advice. Her visit wasa brief one, but 
it was a pleasure even to shake the hand of one so 
dear to us. We are happy too to see that Chamomile, 


alias Miss Coates, has not forgotten our unobtrusive 
sheet, and we thank her for repeatedly reminding the 
sisterhood to use their influence to secure for woman 
an education which will fit her to maintain herself and 
be independent. We heartily congratulate her on her 
recent change of name, and trust that as Mrs. Harris, 
she will not suffer home duties to prevent her from still 
using her tongue and pen to encourage and benefit 
others.* M. B. B., of Clinton county, Sophia and 
Anna have all furnished valuable communications for 
the paper, and we thank you, one and all, and shall 
still hope to hear from em frequently. One or two 
communications now on hand will appear ne 


* Miss Coares was married a short time sinee, to Mr. Harais, of 
Galena, Ilinois. 


Letters from the Editress. 


Ladies’ Dress Goods at the Exhibition, No. 2—Cotton, 
Linen, Woolen, Worsted, and Mixed Fabrics and 
Shawls. 


The Cotton fabrics at the exhibition come princi- 
pally from a few States of Europe, from our own 
couutry, and from Great Britain. I said in my last 
article on this subject, that the United States exhibi- 
ted little that belonged in this department, but had I 
deferred the remark a few days longer, I should have 
qualified it, for our country is awakening, it seems, 
and this week there has been a fresh arrival, and our 
division is now more creditably filled: among the ar- 
rivals are factory cloths or muslins, and a good assort- 
ment of calicoes and ginghams from our own facto- 
meaner nat from the Eastern States, and in qual- 
ity of cloth and beauty of design and coloring, though 
not equal to some others in the building, they are cer- 
tainly praiseworthy. 

Probably you are all aware that the raw cotton from 
our Southern States, which is here abundantly exhibi- 
ted in bales and on the plant, is the main dependance 
of the great manufacturing districts of powees An 
English writer in the leading paper of this city, re- 
cently remarked that were the cotton crop of the 
United States so far to fail that the exports to Great 
Britain should be diminished by only one bale out of 
every thousand, panic and distress through all the 
manufacturing districts would be the immediate re- 
sult. This isa strong remark, but it will be better 
understood if we remember that our exports to Eng- 
land amount to more than two and a quarter millions 
of bales per annum, or over six t a They 
cannot raise the cotton, and because of the higher 
price of labor with us, we cannot so well manufacture 
it; and we are glad it is so, for it is this mutual depen- 
dance of different nations, which must and will occa- 
sion and preserve the peace of the world. 

Switzerland has quite a large display of cotton 
goods. Its calicoes and ginghams are particularly no- 
ticeable for the: purity and beauty of their coloring. 
Here, too, are the Swiss mulls and cambrics Ww! 
which we are familiar in our own country, the tarla- 
tans and jaconets, and figured, embroidered, — 
and plain muslins for dresses. This is a small coun- 
try, and we cannot expect great things from it, yet 
whatever it turns its hands to, seems to come forth 
Jfinished. ‘This is not a branch in which Switzerland 
most excels, yet perhaps from the rarity of these pro- 
ductions, they are the more valued. 

France pays little attention to this, compared with 
the costlier departments of ladies’ goods. There are 
a few good muslins shown, and stays and corsets are 
here in profusion, with several new inventions for bet- 


ter fitting the female form, or improving it; but these 








articles we hope will, ere long, with us at least, be but 








but 
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the relic of a bygone age of barbarism, so we will 
leave them. —~ 

England and Scotland are the great marts for the 
manufacture of cotton goods for the world, and as we 
should expect, there is a full display of these articles 
in the exhibition. Here are Sheetings and shirtings 
of all widths, qualities and prices, calicoes showing 
the process of printing in all stages, from the white 
cloth fresh from the loom, to the delicately and dura- 
bly colored prints which form our calico dresses, sprig- 
ged evening dresses embroidered in the loom, and oth- 
ers embroidered by hand, cotton ginghams, cotton 

arns and thread. ‘Ten different fabrics, with as ma- 
ny different names, all woven- with the same numbers 
of yarn, are shown—the book, India book, superfine 
India book, Swiss book, Swiss mull, Swiss jaconet, 
Scotch jaconet, India nainsook, mull and Scotch cam- 
bric. The quality of English cotton goods, is, I sup- 
pose, unsurpassed, and for aught we know, is likely to 
remain 80, and the quantity manufactured is probably 
much greater than in all the world beside. 

In linens, Ireland stands so pre-eminent, that I shall 
hardly be expected to mention other countries, yet Sax- 
ony has sent a small assortment of brown and white 
damasks for table cloths and napkins, unsurpassed in 

uality, and with beautiful designs upon them; and 

rance has sent beautiful linen lawns and cambrics. 
Indeed, this is the only country that can at all com- 
pete with Ireland in linen manufacture, and for fine- 
ness and beauty of texture, it is still far surpassed by 
its sister country. 

Its exports of linen goods are probably scarcely one- 
tenth of those of Ireland, which, while it devotes a 
lange portion of its own soil to the culture of the hemp 
and flax used in this manufacture, still depends greatly 
upon Russia, Belgium, and the Netherlands. Last 
year it imported nearly 12,000 tons of flax from Russia 
alone, and a continental war we can see would hence 
have a most disastrous effect upon that trade. The 
linen trade of Ireland is now in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and furnishes employment for millions of its pop- 
ulation. It last year exported 75,000,000 yards of lin- 
en. Its exports of linen cambric are principally to 
the United States; for this the flax is all spun by hand, 
but for other linens it is now done by machinery. 

_ In damasks for table cloths and toweling, perhaps 
it scarcely equals Saxony, but in all linens that belong 
in our department, we all know that Jrish linen leads 
the market both for quality and price. Some fabrics 
exhibited here are said to be the finest ever made, and 
certainly they are fine and beautiful enough for an 
e. Here, too, are flax cambric dresses and hand- 
erchiefs, both plain and embroidered, very beautiful 
and interesting, as showing the extreme delicacy of 
texture which can be secured in this class of goods. 

Dividing the fabrics made from wool, into the short 
wool or woolens, where the most important processes 
are carried on after the cloth is woven, in order to give 
it firmness, solidity and finish, and the long wool or 
worsteds which leave the loom ready for the superfi- 
cial dressing which fits it for the buyer, we find that 
we shall have little to do with the former, for except 
flannels, nearly the whole is designed for gentlemen’s 
Wear, or for bedding. Of flannels, Austria and the 
Zollvereins show a small but creditable assortment, 
and England has nearly a score of varieties of the 
softest, finest, thickest and most beautiful flannels that 
were probably ever made. Most prominent are the 
Thibet, Saxony, Lancashire and Welsh flannels. 

Worsted fabrics have, until a comparatively recent 
dite, sustained the same relation to female dress, that 
Woolens have to that of males, being almost the sole 
article for winter wear, but a few years have witness- 
ed a great change in this respect, and mixed fabrics 











have now to so great an extent usurped the place of 


the“ all wool” De Laines, Thibets, Cashmeres and 
French merinos, that their manufacture has become 
rather a special than a general one; not that their 
usual superiority for wear is doubted, but the reduced 
price and greater variety, and oftimes beauty, of the 
new designs, practically give them the pre-eminence 
with the majority of purchasers. 

The all wool stuffs are shown by several different 
countries, some of them remarkable for softness and 
fineness of texture, others for peculiar richness and 
brilliancy of color; and between these and pure silk, 
linen and cotton, we have every shade of mixed fab- 
rics that could be devised from their union; to name 
all, would be tedious, and, indeed, it would be worth- 
less, for, with the exception of a few, such as alpacas, 
mohairs and merinos, whose name indicates the mate- 
rial from which they are manufactured, the most bear 
fanciful names, as Coburgs, poplins, Orleans and par- 
mattas, which signify nothing to either purchaser or 
salesman, except that they are convenient terms to 
designate the articles, and can be changed occasional- 
ly to meet the wants of a novelty hunting people.— 
Of this extensive class of goods, Great Britain makes 
the largest display, yet the Zollvereins, and France and 


| Austria, have shown themselves powerful competitors, 


and a number of other countries have added their 
mites. 

The skill with which novelty and beauty are com- 
bined with durability and cheapness in this class of 
goods, is astonishing and praiseworthy. Striping, fig- 
uring, watering, gold and silver shooting, and embroid- 
ering, which last is the result of an ingenious process 
of figure weaving and printing combined, all add their 
charms. The Irish poplins, of which there is a large 
show here, should be particularly mentioned in this 
connection, not because they are new, for they have 
been made more than fifty years, but because of their 
great richness, beauty and durability, and the variety 
of patterns produced. Probably all are aware that 
this material consists of certain proportions of silk 
and wool, and that the figured are woven by hand in 
the common but ingenious Jacuard loom. This arti- 
cle has become very popular within a few years, and 
many looms are now kept constantly at work upon it 
in Ireland. There is one in the exhibition weaving a 
gold embroidered poplin, and a crowd is always attrac- 
ted about it. 

Of shawls there is a large display of various quali- 
ties from many different countries. Those from Bel- 
gium are mostly wool, and are quite coarse and harsh. 
Prussia shows a few rich and heavily embroidered 
shawls of velvet among those of plainer materials. 
Switzerland exhibits a large number of gauze and 
linen cambric shawls, with glossy linen fringes, and 
months of weary labor in embroidery. Most of them 
are very delicate and beautiful and costly. In the 
Austrian department, a large space is devoted to shawls 
and scarfs, of which they have a great variety both 
woven, knit and embroidered. A few heavy woolen 
shawls and a large number of rich cashmeres, velvet, 
crape, silk, cambric and lace shawls and scarfs, nearly 
all of superior quality and of great purity and rich- 
ness or delicacy of color as the material demanded, 
attest their skill in this department. But surely none 
need try to excel the French in this branch of manu- 
facture, for here are several apartments devoted to it,s 
and the assortment is very extensive and fine. The 
dyes I think superior to those from other countries, 
while in fineness of texture and beauty of design, they 
ceriainly will not suffer by comparison with others. 

England also exhibits a large and beautiful assort- 
ment. Its cashmereshawls and shawl cloaks, and its 
India shawls, are especially worthy of commendation. 
India and some other of the Eastern countries exhibit 
their rare and deservedly celebrated productions, the 
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it would certainly take a connoisseur to distinguish 
them from the English and French imitations. And 
last, though not least, I must not omit the soft and 
heavy woolen shawls manufactured in our own “ Bay 
State.” They are exhibited here, and are really very 
praiseworthy, and we know from experience that they 
are just the thing for a cold winter. 

Silks, laces and embroidery, I must leave to another 
time. Ever yours, J. C. 
London, Aug. 16, 1851. 


Letters from Mrs. Tracy. 





Elementary Education—London Charities. 
Lonpon, Aug. 29, 1851. 

Dear Nieces: I do not know that you will feel it 
in the least a compliment when I tell you that I turn 
to your society because I feel sad and lonely; and yet, 
it is the surest evidence of our sincere trust in others 
that we seek their sympathy when we feel most the 
need of “gentle words and loving smiles.” Since I 
left home, not a shadow has seemed to cross my path. 
The heavens have been bright above, and the earth 
green beneath. Even the harsh voice of old ocean 
spoke only in gentle whispers, and his broad face 
was wreathed in blandest smiles. When I sat my foot 
in a strange wide city where it seemed as though it 
must be almost impossible to preserve one’s own iden- 
tity of consciousness, here were my friends, my own 
well beloved friends, on whom more than any but my 
own parents I relied for kindness and sympathy when 
at home, and we made our abode together, and went 
out and in as members of the same household. Bles- 
sed, indeed, is the intercourse of true friends on earth; 
and if so blessed here, what will be the joy of that 
better land where all that we meet are friends! But 
here the intercourse of friends must be interrupted— 
and at this moment I am most painfully reminded of 
it, because my friends stand at the very table at which 
I am writing, tying up parcels and preparing to pack 
their trunks for America. Dear land to her exiled 
children! She is not faultless—she may not be rich 
in the classic lore of ene has none of the splen- 
dors of royalty—yet do I love her earnest simplicity 
more deeply every day, as I compare her with other 
nations. If there is want of luxurious pomp in her 
public edifices, there is a morel grandeur in her public 
institutions which | prize far above all outward dis- 
play. 

Tf there is one thing more than another in our insti- 
tutions that I prize, it is our common school system. 
While that is cherished, Ignorance and Poverty cannot 
be found walking hand in hand throughout our bor- 
ders, with Vice for their still more fearful attendant. 
The people of England have no school system that 
opens the door to all, and invites the fellowship of all 
classes in the early pursuit of knowledge.. This 
strikes me as England’s great want. I am told that 
in London, probably not more than half the adult pop- 
ulation can read and write. Cou'd you go with me to 
the Ragged Schools here, and see the depth of mise 
that is exposed, your hearts would be made sad indeed. 
To think that children of a Heavenly Father should 
be so utterly degraded in their condition that they 
should hardly care for any thing but the means of sus- 
taining life, and could but lightly appreciate any effort 
that has not for its object the alleviation of want, 
would strike you most painfully. Yet such is the 
condition of multitudes here. ant presses them so 
bitterly that they almost forget that they have an im- 
mortal nature whose demands are higher than those of 
the body. 

But do not think I see only darkness. There is 
even here the dawn of a glorious dey. More than a 


hundred thousand families have been visited through 
the agency of the City Missionary Society, and the 
Bible is placed in the hands of multitudes. Capital- 
ists, too, have been led to turn their attention to the 
wants of the poor, they find that it will pay, to 
provide homes surrounded with comfort, in the place 
of the wretched garrets that they have hitherto occu- 
pied. Model lodging houses, model bathing and wash- 
ing houses, are now becoming the pride of the Lon- 
doners, and they are copied by other | towns.— 
These I will not now describe, for the Editress has 
taken extensive notes of all. and you will find her ob- 
servations a rich treat for many months to come. If 
to this improvement any thing like a rational school 
system could be added, the crying misery of the land 
might shortly disappear. The more thorough and 
practical education of the women, and their conse- 
quent elevation to higher occupations, will be among 
the first fruits of this regeneration. Wherever wo- 
man is degraded, there man will be corrupt; and the 
more weak and ignorant the one, the more will the 
other lack the higher attributes of humanity. Let me 
impress it upon the minds of all those of my sex whom 
this may reach, that next to religion they should prize 
intelligence. To know themselves, the institutions 
that surround them, and the laws, physical, intellec- 
tual and moral on which the highest good of human 
beings depend, should be their constant aim. 

But I see that it is time that I should close. Had I 
not felt that to-morrow I should be alone in the midst 
of millions, I could have found something tangible 
about which to write; but since this is the first shad- 
ow that has fallen athwart my spirit for so long a time, 
I know you will pardon me that I seek to impart its 
gloom rather than to endure it all myself. 

Remember me in your highest aspirations. 

As ever, your affectionate 
Aunt Patience. 








THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
TREATISE intended to illustrate and — the physiology of 
Fruit Trees ; the theory and practice of al] operations connected 


A 


with the propagation, transplanting, pruning and training of orchard 


and garden trees, as Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Espaliers, &c.; 
the laying out and arranging different kinds of Orchards and Gar- 
dens, the selection of suitable varieties for different purposes and lo- 
calities, gathering and preserving fruits, treatment of disease, des- 
truction of insects, descriptions and uses of implements, «c., illus. 
trated with upwards of one hundred and fifty fgures, representing 
different parts of trees, sll practical operations, forms of trees, de- 
signs for plantations and implements, &c. By P. Barry, ot the Mt 
Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York. 1lvol.12mo, 2d edition. 

“The book supplies a place in fruit culture, and that is saying 4 
great deal, while we have the popular works of Downing, Thomas, 
and Cole. Mr. Barry has then a field to himself which he occupies 
with decided skill and abili y.”— Prairie Farmer. 


“Jt is full of directions as to the ent of trees and buds 
and fruits, and is a valuable and ple t -"—Albany Eve. Jour 


“The book ought to be in every family in the United States."— 
Ashtabula Sentinel 7 


“The work is prepared with great and founded on the 
practical experience of the author—ie of far value to the cul- 
tivator than most of the compilations on the subject.”—N. Y. Trib. 


“Tt is one of the most thorough works of the kind we have ever 
seen, dealing in particulars as well as generalities, and imparting 
many valuable hints relative to soil, manures, pruning and trans- 
planting.” —Boston Gaz. 

“A mass of useful information is collected which will give the 
work a value even to those who pone the best works on the culti- 
vation of fruit yet publishec.”—Eve. Post, 


« His work is one of the oye and, as we have every reason 
for believing, most accurate to be obteined on the subject.”—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 

“ A concise manual of the kind here presented, has long been wad- 
ted, and we will venture to say that, shou'd this volume be carefully 
studied and acted upon by our industrious farmers, the quantity of 
fruit in the State weuid be doubled in five years, and the quality too, 
greatly = i Here may be found advice suited to a 
cies, and tleman may 
matters, as well as those which trouble older heads—the bookwill 
be found invaluable."—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


[Z For eale in Cincinnati, Obio, by H. W. Derby & Co., and 
Moore & Anderson; and J. H. Wily Oo, _ 
be sent by mail to any part of the mae 
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SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 
THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., PROPRIETORS, SYRA- 
CUSE, N. Y. 

HAviNe 100 acres closely planted to Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 

Roses, Shrubbery, Green House Plants, e, we shall Lave for 
sale the coming bere a most ex ik of Nursery commod- 
ities, not to be exce' ed in size and those of any establish- 
ment in the Union. Nurserymen, am orchardiste and vendors, 
are Doe Meee dd call, examine and judge. Our stock of Stan- 
dard Fruit pote oe yr ye of the best varieties of apple, pear, 


cherry, peach, of such sizes and ity as no contrast can 
e have also, both by cr ay ma of our own culti- 






















signed f apie jentig gion hy ed oe caplet Games Sor 
for com’ P . being es: or 
small lots, on, &c., as well as g ly so, by Yeangs ot their 


habit of y bearing. We have all of the 8p roved varieties culti- 
vated in this form, from one to four years o a ak the apples 
and pears being now in bearing. Of the smaller its, currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries and strawberries, we are always fully sup- 
plied with all the best old and new sorts. Of Ornamental T'rees, for 
the street border and lawns, our stock is very large. Our horse 
chesnuts and mountain ash are particularly noticeable for their lux- 
uriant growth and surpassing symmetry of furm. They uniformly 
excite pene ag a - i 

Bvergreen trees, in great variety, new and rare, including Lebanon 
and me nr oe to 6 feet high ; Japan cedars ; apreces { juni- 





pers; taxodiums, &c. 
Paonies—A splendid collection of both tree and herbaceous vari- 


eties. 

Dahlias—One hundred and fifty selected sorts, comprising the finest 
English prize flowers, with all the best in the United States : 25 to 50 
cents each for whole roots. 

Phloxes—Over fifty of the choicest kinds. y 

Roses—A most extensive assortment, comprising 6,000 plants of 
the best varieties, and all the new acquisitions ; among them the new 
Perpetual Striped Moss, Herman Kegel, the Hybrid Perpetual, Caro- 
line de Sausel, Gen, Cavignac, Gen. Changarnier, &c. 

Bulbous Roots—A choice collection daily expected from Holland, 
oo ot Double Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocusces, &c. 

Plants tor bedding out, of every description, Vines, Climbers, &c. 

Cherry, Apple and Pear seedlings. 

Buckthorn—2 and 3 years old, very strong plants. 

All ot which will be sold as low as at any other establishment, and 
in many cases lower, either at wholesale or retail. 

We are now issuing a new edition of our Catalogue, containing full 
informatior of our productions, terms, prices, &c., embracing, lst, a 
ag descriptive catalogue ; 2d, a full catalogue of select Green 

ouse Plants ; and 3d, a special catalogue of Vahlias, Phioxes and 
Bedding out plants; which will be sent gratis to all post paying ap- 


plicants 
We have the privilege to refer toM B. Bateham and N. H, Swayne, 
5 THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. 
Syracuse, Oct. 1. 1851. 


THE ANNUAL COURSE OF LECTURES 


IN THE 
CLEVELAND MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
wit commence on WEDNESDAY, the fifth day of November, 
and continue sixteen weeks. 


The at tlemen compose the Faculty of Instruction: 
ELAMATE 5 





JOHN D R, M. D., Professor ot General Pathology, 
Widwifery, Diseases of Women and Children. 

JARED P. KIRTLAND, M. D., Profeesor of Physical Diagnosis and 
Th and Practice of Medicine. 

HORACE A. ACKLEY, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

JOHN L. CASSELLS, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, Phar- 


me and Botany. : 
’ SAMUEL 8ST. JOHN, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, and Medical 
Fg J. DELAMATER, M. D., Professor of Anatumy and Phys- 


The fee for the entire course of Lectures is.............. $50 00 
ES RE CEE. STO ea 
Graduation fee 


AOR Oe ee ee ee ee Hee eee eee ewes ee ewess 


When desired, a promissory note, payable in twelve months, for 
$56, and signed jointly with some person whose responsibility is cer- 
tified to by @ Justice of the Peace, or a Judge in the county or district 
in which the signer resides, will be acoepted in the place of money at 


those who have attended two full courses 
was at this Institution, are entitled to free 
board, with “ht ont toch, Se prdventle rices 
. room, el, can ocured at 

from to $2 per week. i , 

self boarding can be obtained at moderate cost. 
course of lectures, free to all Matriculants of the 
commence four weeks previous to the commencement 
and continue until the opening of the term.— 


of private anatomy on the most 
Medical and Surgical 


ce e connected with the Cu! , un- 
the direction of Prefeeore Delanater Kirtland, hang ‘tee, - 
importance of cases presented, ve 
I 
acuity. 
Cleveland Medical College, Aug. 28, 1851. [Oet. 1) a 


PATENT WIRE FENCE. 
and division 





= bg aE from $1.50 

none jections urged 

panels of { these b~ 12 feet each, and rods 
ove ehanas iron rai ft 

EMERY & CO., 

369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





dey 
Sept. 15, 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
A NEW volume of the American Phrenological Journal commenced 
ere tan Bay rhe the meg 4 _ subscribe. 8 tae — 
nology, Phy: ’ py ysiognomy, Mechanism, Educs- 
tion, Agriculture, the Natural PA ty and General [at-lligente, 
pro! ly illustrated. It cannot fail to interest every class of read- 
ers, Every family, and especially all young men and women, should 
have a copy. It is printed on the first of every month, at one dollar 
ayear. All letters should be post paid, and directed to 
FOWLE WELLS, 131 Nassau st., N. Y. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 

A NEW volume of this “ Journal of Health ’ commenced in July, 

1851. Subscribers should send in their names at once. The Phy- 
rey od and Practice of Hyd-opathy, Physiology and Anatomy of 
the Human Body, Dietetics, Physical Education, the Chemistry of 
Life, and all other matters relating to Life, Health, and Happiness, 
will be given in this Journal. We believe that man may prolong his 
life much be, ond the number of years usually attained. We pro- 
pose to show how. Published monthly, at one dullar a year, in ad- 
vance. Please address all letters, poet paid, to 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 131 Nassau st., N. Y. 


SALE OF FINE STOCK. 


HAVING sold the greater part of my land, I find myself under the 
ity of disposing, for the present, of a portion of my stock, 

I will therefore offer at public vendue, on 4th day, Wednesday, the \5th 
of 10th month, October, at my resid near Rich d, Jetturson 
county, Ohio, about 300 extra Saxon and Merino Sheep, one or two 
thorough bred Ayrshire Bul's, and some Horse stock. 
A part of these Sheep are thorough bred Saxon, bred pure from 
the importations; and the mort of the remainder bred from succes- 
sive generations from the very best of Saxon Yucks My entire lot 
of wool brought readily at home last spring sixty cents per pound, and 
I have so'd it some years much higher ; as the stock consists princi- 

ally of Ewes, and Cobeding some buck lambs, and about fifty prime 
ucks. Those at all acquainted with them, will see in the : resent a 
rare opportunity of pe some very desirable stock. These 
Sheep are, to the best of my knowledge, sound and healthy in every 
respect. A credit of 9 monthe will be given 02 all sums above ten 
dollars. Sale to commence at 1 o'clock, P. M. 
The day of the sale ie the day previous to the Cattle Show and Fair 
at thie place, of the Jetlerson County Agricultura) Society. 

Oct. 1. W. H. LADD. 


THE THOROUGH, BRED HORSES MORGAN 
MESSENGER AND YOUNG EMIGRANT, 
ILL stand the ensuing fall at the stable of Uriah Stotts, Colum- 
bus, 0. 

Teams—Single service, $5 ; insurance, 

MORGAN MESSENGER is a b-autiful Songte grey, over 161g 
hands high, weighs in low conditiun over 1300 lbs. Sired by ‘* Mor- 
gan Black Hawk,” the property ot Messrs. 0). & D. E. Hill, of Brid- 
port, Vt. Hie dam was“ Lady M ger,” ad dant of old “ A- 
merican Messenger.” He was fouled in June. 1845; the property of 
8. W. Jewett, Esq,, of Weybridge, Vt. Mr. Jewett is well known to 
readers of agricultural journale, as an able, enterprising man, in the 
improvement of stock, not only of norses, but of sheep and cattle. 

or further A nes gge of the ay of Morgan Horses, see N. 
Y. Sporting Magazine, vol. i.p 5. Aleo, American Turf Register, 
vol. vi. pp. 105 and 423; also, Albany Cultivator, vol. ix. p. 110, and 
do. New Series, vol Lay 196, and vol. iv. p. 57. 

YOUNG EMIGRANT was sired by the imported English horee 
“ Emigrant,” known in England as the “Cleveland Bay Breed.” He 
was imported from England in 1832, by John Walkington, late of 
Ontario county, N. Y. Young Emigrant is a beautiful b«y, 17 hands 
high. He was foaled in Hartland, Niagara county, N. Y., May 20th, 
1846; the rty of John Kneeland. His dam was sired by the 
celebrated “ Blucher.” 

Good p sturage can be had for'mares from a distance, at a reason- 
able rate. 

Persons parting with mares before foalinz, will be held for the in- 

















10 ; reason by agreement. 





surance hege Escapes and accidents at the risk of the owners. 
Refer to M. Northrup, Capitol House, or Blakr & Williams’ Livery 
Stable. 


B. CHASE, Agent. 
Columbus, Sept. 1, 1851. 


PLOWS AND STEEL MOULD BOARDS. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS would inform those purchasing or using 
lows, that they are now manufacturing at their old stand on Sev- 
enth st., first shop west of Main street, Cincinnati, their very Superi- 
or Steel Mould Plows, which are highly celebrated for lightness «of 
draft, and scouring in all kind- of soil. They heve also on hand, 
for sale, Steel Mould Boards, made irom the best of steel the market 
can produce, which they offer to the trade at as low prices as avy in 
the city. Having made important alterations in their patente, those 
wishing our make of Mould Boards of the latest improvements, will 
find it to their advanwage to call at the a to make their selection, 
GARRETT & COTTMAN, 
7th street, first door west 01 Main, Cincinnati. 





August 1. 





FINE FOWLS. 


THE subscribers are now prepared to supply the West and South 
with the purest and finest breeds of fowls ot the following varie- 
ties: Royal Cochin China; Cochin China; Red Dominique and 
White Shanghae ; Guilderland, Black Spanish; Golden Phesants; 
Poland ; and a variety ot other breeds. The subscribers 
will have a collection of Fowls at the Ohio State Fair, to which they 
“Orders by mal, post peld, will be promptly attended to. Add 
ers ty promptly a! Tese, 
Cincinnati, Ohio ; or the subscribers, Mount Healthy 
; =_— county, Ohio. MELENDY & JASPER. 
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THE MARKETS, 


On16 CuLtivator Orrice, Oct. 1, 1851. 
«Owing to the long continued drouth in this regio but little has 
been done in the way of type | sales, as the thoroughfares 
eouh were not in navigable order, and little demand elsewhere. 
The vecent rains will improve navigation, and we shall expect soon to 
see more activity in the markets. 


NEW Y@RK, Sept. 27—Flour—Indiana, State and Ohio, $3,87@ 
1,12; Prime Genesee $4,18@$4,31. Wheat—Western 89c. Rye— 
7lec. Corn—Same as last report—57@6lc. 

CINCINNATL—Flour—$3,150$3,25. Wheat—57@60c. Corn— 
33035c. Rye—50@53c. Barley—55@58. Oatse—23@25c. Beans— 
White, $1,75@$1,90. Cheese—Western Reserve, 6@6%4c. 
Apples, $1@$1,25. Peachea—$1,50@$1,0. Cranberries, barrel, $6. 

CLEVELAND, Sept. 29 —Wheat 62@65c. Corn—42c. Timothy 
Seed—$1,75. 

COLUMBUS.—Fiour—$3.50 083,62. Wheat—50@52c. Corn—30 
@32c. Oate—15@18c. Clover Seed—$5,25085,50. Timothy—$1,- 
75@$2,50. Fiax—80@85. Hay—$8. 
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GATLING’S PREMIUM GRAIN DRILL. 


THE above figure represents GATLING'S PREMIUM GRAIN 

DRILL, which, as regards simplicity and effect has no equal. 
The machine is free from every possible objection, and is just euch a 
machine as the farmers have lung needed and desired. 

By once passing over the land, it harrows the ground, sows the 
seed with the most exact regularity and precision, and covers all the 
seed a good and proper depth, thereby savinig much time, labor, and 
sed, in planting. 

It took the premium, diploma and silver medal at the great Ohio 
State Fair, held at Cincinnati, Ohio, October, 1850. 

All that have used the machine are delighted with the perfect man- 
ner it pertorms the work for which it was intended. 

For want of space, only a few notices end certificates cin be given 

[From the N Y. Daily ‘Tribune, April 5.] 

GaTLine's Premium GRAIN DRitt.—lIn another column will be 
found an advertisement ot this great invention, which is highly im- 
pocret to those engaged in the manufacture and sale of oie tural 

mplements. We have examined it exhibited at the American Insti- 
oun eg consider it far superior in many respects to «py similar in- 
vention. 
[From the New York Farmer and Mechanic.} 

The importance of the Drill machine will be seen in the fact that 
there are probably about 12,000,000 of acres of land in the United 
States devoted to the culture of wheat. If by its use, three bushels 
more, (and we think this a low estimate,) can be produced per acre, 
the crep would be increased 36,000,000 of buehels annually, worth at 
least $27,000,000, which would be no inconsiderable sum for our ag- 
riculturalisls and farmers throughout the country. 

Our attention has been called to this subject by an examination of 
the improved Drill of Mr. Gatling, an e' ving and deseription of 
which will be found on our first page. The machine which is now 
exhibiting at the rooms of the American Institute, is a mostadmira- 
ble specisren of workmanship, simplicity and ingenuity. It is evi- 
dently more peculiarly adapted to the object for which it is intended, 
(particularly in its novel and uniform arrangement for feeding,) than 
any thing of the kind that we have seen, and we doubt not every ex- 
perienced wheat grower will coincide with us is this-opinton. 

The very numerous testimonials which we have seen in favor of 
Mr. G’s improvement, fully corroborates our own views ot ite util- 


ity. 

r [From the N, Y. Sun, April 12th, 1851.] 

GatLine’s Grain Dritt.—Yesterday we had an opportunity to ex- 
amine at the rooms of the American Institute, this most useful and 
ingenious machine. Te feeding of this Drill being carried on by 
means of revolving screws, or augers, proceeds with perfect - 
larity, and the machine is therefore free from the objection which 
has been successfully urged against others intended for the same pur- 


Ose. 
¥ {@ The machine will not choke, either from the foulness of the 
greuna or seed. 

Some of the Drills are made with stationary teeth; others with 
raise an’ fall teeth. The price of those with stationary teeth is trom 
$0 to $60, oa pare to number of teeth and mechanical finish.— 
Both kinds work well, 

The machines are now manufactured at Chicago, Iils., by Dr. J. Ev- 
ans; Laporte, Ia., A. Fravel; Indianapolis, la, R. Mayhew; Urbana, 
O., Minturn, Allen & Co.; Springtield,. O., J. Todd; Lancaster, O., 
Bitler & Beery ; Newark, O.,C. G. Moore; Putnam, O., Levi B. Ball; 
Camden, Preble co., O., James N. Hart; and Smyrna, Dela , Bell 
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THE PREMIUM CHURN!! 
DAs Patent Self A Churn, for churning, gathering, 
working, salting, and finishing the Butter for use or market be. 
fore removing the dasher the churn—in short, the best Churn is 
now offered for sale in town or county rights, by the subscribers, 

It was awarded the Ist Premium at the recent Ohio Stete Fair, and 
at other State Fuirs wi subscribers i 
the several counties as 
address is.“ Oberlin. 

Uct. 1, 1851. : 





SEED WHEAT. 
WE have a eupply of White Chaff Bear?ed, White Flint, White 
Soules Beaver Dam, and Mediterranean Wheats for seed. Wo 
sel- cted it while in the field, and know it is clean and pure seed, 
Australian Wheat, a limited quantity of this new and highly cele. 
brated Wheat has just been reccived by us. On deep rich avils it 


will be tound valuable. 
GIRTY & ELLIOTT, 


For sale by 
Sept. 1, 1851. Agricultural Warehouse, Cleveland. 


ONE HUNDRED SAXONY EWES FOR SALE. 
LSO, a few BUCKS ae from the best flocks in Duchess 
county, N. Y. Communications addressed to Washington C. H., 

Fayette county, Ohio, promptly answered. 

pt. 1, 1851. 4t CORNELIUS THOMPSON. 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
G'RTY & ELLIOTT, Cleveland, Ohio, have for sale the coming 
fa\ a large and choice collection of Fruit and Ornam-ntal Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, &c., embracing all the new and rare fruits, all thenew 
and esteemed Deciduous and Evergreen Ornamental Trees. Ever. 
vio ming Hardy Roses, choice perennial — Dwart Pears, one, 
two and three years old, Dwarf Apples, and !)warf Cherries. Ever. 
ne for Hedges, by the hundred or thousand, Osage Orange plants 
y hundred or thousand. 
We shall have catalogues ready by about the tenth of September, 
and will send gratis to all post paid applicants. 
Sept. 1, 1851. 











WHEELER’S HORSE POWERS---THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS. 
Ww: are agents for the sale of Wheeler’s Horse Powers—Thresh- 
ers and Separators. We keep a stock of them constantly on 
hand. They are without doubt, the best Horse Powers yet brought 
before the public- GIRTY & ELLIOTT. 
June 15, Forest City Ag. Warehouse, Merwin 8t., Cleveland. 
CROASDALE’S PATENT SEED DRILL AND 
BROAD-CAST SOWER. 
HIS machine, of which a full description was advertised in the 
last Ohio Cultivator, may be examined or purchased at the For- 
eet City Agricultural Warehouse, Cleveland, Ohio. 
June 15. GIRTY & ELLIOTT 


MANUFACTURER ~° 
_ OF 








» 


‘¢ PITTS? SEPARATOR,” AND DOUBLE PINION 
HORSE POWER. 
HE ahove cut is a representation of the celebrated ‘Pitts’ Sep 
rator,” as manufactured by the subrcriber at his ‘ Agriculture! 
Machine shop,” Springfield, Clark county, Ohio, It is the same mé- 
sit hoa et ep A a 
reshing and ¢ I ce, ways 
the first premium when exhibited at State and county Agricultural 
Fairs. It will thresh and clean from 300 to 500 bushels of wheat, or 
600 to. 1000 bushels of oats per day; frequently threshing over ! 
bushels of wheat per hour. 


I aleo manufacture “ Pitts’ Im: Double Pinion Horse Power,” 
which, for strength, ease, ae apie nad cheapness of repair, is not sur- 
N.B. My Separators and Horse Powers are all warranted to » 
better article than can be purchased at any other shop, and if they ¢o 
not prove, on trial, to be so, I will takethem off the hands of the pur 


chaser at the price he may pay me for them. 
Springfield. June 1, 1851. JOHN A. PITTS. 





& Hoftecker. Aleo, by Messrs. Beard & Senix, Richmond, la; Robt. 
2. Michigan City, Ia.; and by Messrs. Russu. & Co., Massillon, 


io. 
Persons desiring Machines, will please send in their orders soon. 
July 15, RICHARD J. GATLING, Patentee, 








Advertisements suited to the character of this paper, will 
be inserted at the rate of $1 for twelve lines or less, longer 
/yertisements six cents per line the first time, and three ce? 





each subsequent time. 





